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THE 

YOUNG STREET-SWEEPERS. 



ZMtnt &milia|i^ 



** Give us grace thai we may cast xwxj tie wcsis rf 
darkness, and put upon ns the aijuom cf Bgiit.^ 

•^ I "HE pitiless wind blew thiOQ^ the bae 
^ leafless landscape, the snow diifted against 
the latticed window with a duQ monotoDODs 
sound, just like the spasmodic tiddi^ of an 
old worn out dock ; the outer woild was daxk 
and dreaiy enough, on that cold Febraaiy night 
of which I am writing, only here and there the 
tiny stars twinkled in the leaden sky, telling 
their tale of hope amid the ^oom, speaking of 
God's love and God's mercy, bidding those who 
would shudder at the chill breath of the ^^kydXp) 
/. B 
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wind, remember that the Eye of the All-merciful 
is ever looking down upon them in infinite, 
tender compassion, tempering the keen blast to 
the shorn lamb, shedding forth light even athwart 
the path of the poorest, and most wretched of 
those for whom Jesus lived and died. 

And if all without was dark and gloomy, on 
this cold dark night, so within the little cottage 
against whose latticed window the snow-drifts 
blew, there was trouble and sorrow ; and rising 
above, the fury of the wind children's voices 
broke into bitter, wailing sobs. 

Come with me for a moment into that poor 
barely furnished room ; come out of your homes 
of luxury and ease, from your cheerful firesides, 
and your well-spread table's, and look with me 
upon the pitiful sight. A mother is going to 
her rest, leaving her children, two little boys of 
but eight and ten years old to fight the battle 
of life alone, to go forth into the world and 
contend wth toil and poverty and hardship. 

Come with me, I say, and look upon this 
scene of misery, and pray for those who suffer 
such things day by day ; pray for the fatherless 
and motherless little ones, for whom as for us 
the Holy Child lived the life of poverty in His 
home at Nazareth. 
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The woman, who is dying now, has worked 
hard for those two little fellows, who stand be- 
side the wretched bed, with such wondering, 
sorrowing awe-struck faces. Into her past life 
we need not inquire here ; folks said that the 
brand of sin was upon Hester Amott's name, that 
that strange wild look in her dark eyes was the 
remnant of a cruel blow and disappointment 
which had fallen on her years ago. 

But aH this was only rumour : in Dynchfield, 
the little village where now she lay dying, she was 
known as a hard-working industrious woman, 
who had come there one summer's day when 
the fields were ripe with the bright golden com, 
and had asked for work amongst the reapers, — 
asked for it with piteous earnestness, because 
she said her boys were starving. They gave her 
work then, and when the harvest was safely 
gathered in, she stayed on, picking up any odd 
job she could at the neighbouring farmhouses, 
shrinking from no labour, caring for no fatigue, 
so long as her little Will and Jimmy had bread 
to eat. 

Of herself she never seemed to think, and 
when times grew hard and food was scarce, she 
worked harder than ever, and grew thiuivet axvd 
paler and weaker, until there came a. di^:^ \q\vexv 
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she smiled a sickly smile, and told the boys she 
must bide at home for an hour or two, for hei 
head and her limbs ached. 

The hours grew into days, the days into z 
week, and still Hester Arnott lay on her wretched 
bed, and one or two neighbours looked into the 
wayside hut which had been her home for sc 
many years, and they shook their heads, anc 
gazed upon the poor little boys, with a strange 
expression of compassion upon their rough 
honest faces, for they knew that Will and Jimmj 
would soon be alone in the world. 

And that night when my story begins, the 
little boys knew it too, — and so they stood be 
side the bed, and sobbed because mother wa; 
going away. 

They had never been taught anything, pooi 
boys : they had some vague^ indistinct idea of z 
Gk)D, Who made all things, but they knew no 
thing of His love for His children, they hac 
never been told of that Friend, that loving 
gentle Jesus, Who sticketh closer than a bro 
ther. 

They had heard the Church bells ring or 

Sundays, but they had never been taken tc 

Church, — once, when they had asked their mo 

ther if they might not go to "Vve^x tVv^ xs^w^v 
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there, she had answered, that Church was not 
for them in their rags and tatters. 

The old parson, — a worthy old man, over 
whose head more than eighty summers had 
passed, — had called at Hester Amott's hut one 
day, and had tried to persuade her into coming 
herself, and bringing her boys to God's House, 
but she had answered him sullenly and doggedly, 
that Church was not for such as she was, and 
the look in her dark eyes as she spoke had 
baffled the good old clergyman, — ^he never again 
faced that stem, hard-looking woman. 

Stem and hard, did I say ? Ah, you cannot 
call her so now, as she tries to comfort her boys 
in this their first great sorrow. 

" Will, my dear, don't take on so, I want you 
to hearken to what IVe got to say. There's a 
letter in the old box, which I wrote when I was 
first sick, it's to my brother, your Uncle Dick, 
who lives in London ; you must put it in the 
Post when — ^when I'm dead. Will. I've asked 
Dick to take care of you and my little Jimmy ; 
I've told him you'd be good boys to him, and 
you will, won't you, my dears ?" and each in turn 
answered in choking tones, " Yes, mother, I will." 

" Jimmy, go to the gate, and see if any one's 
coming. " 
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Jimmy moved across the tiny room, a little 
stunted, deformed boy, with an unusually large 
head, and poor thin little legs that seemed 
hardly capable of supporting his frail body, and 
with a sweet wistful look in his face, a look that 
seemed to tell of hidden thoughts that lay down 
all deep and unknown even to himself, in the 
child's heart. 

He was not sorry to go away now, he wanted 
to be alone for a minute to hide his grief, if he 
could, from his mother's eyes. And so he closed 
the old tumbledown door after him, and stood 
in the darkness looking at the stars, and some- 
how those types of God's presence and His 
love spoke their own sweet message- of peace 
and love to poor little untaught, ignorant Jim. 

" Will," said the dying woman, " I sent the 
lad away because I want you to make me a 
promise." 

And Will, a bright, healthy, rosy little fellow, 
a strange contrast to his puny brother, lifted his 
blue eyes to his mother's face, and answered, 

" I'll promise anything, mother." 

" 'Tain't very much, lad, 'tain't nothing that 
you wouldn't do of yourself, but oh. Will, I 
thinks I'd die happier if you'd promise me that 
you'll never leave Jim, that you'W ^n^ V\xci ^!1 
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he wants, that's to say, as much as you can, all 
through his poor little life." 

And for answer, Will drew nearer to his mo- 
ther and said, " I promise that I'll work for him 
so long as I lives, and care for him too." 

" Or as he lives," came in a faint whisper 
from the dying lips, "he can't be here long, 
poor dear, he'll come to his mother soon." 

"And I'll have to bide alone," murmured 
poor Will ; " oh, mother, mother, let me come 
with him." 

A smile, sweeter than any that the boy had 
ever yet seen upon the somewhat hard, stem 
face, lit up the sunken features with a strange 
new beauty. 

" Will," said Hester Amott, " I minds it now, 
I've tried to think of it many a time in these 
last few days, — it's years and years since I 
learned it, when I was a tiny child at school, 
and now it's come back to me, and they say 
that Jesus, Him as died to save sinners, taught 
it Himself to those as was with Him : * Our 
Father, Which art in Heaven.' " 

As she spoke the words, Jim came into the 
room, the snow-flakes resting upon his thin 
flaxen curls, and upon his old worn clothes. 

^'Mother, there's no one a-com\n^,\3uX\NNecv\. 
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down the lane a bit, and I brought you these, — 
you used to like them, mother, when you was 
well," and the child put into the thin wasted 
hand a little bunch of snowdrops. 

Then a smile sweeter even than the one which 
Will had noticed came upon the suffering face. 

" Oh, yes, I likes them, because they makes 
me think of the old days, before sin and sorrow 
came to me. Tell Dick that I sinned, and that 
I've been punished. Will, read to me out of 
the book just one prayer." 

And Will opened the old tattered Prayer 
Book, and read in low hesitating tones the Col- 
lect for Advent Sunday, " Give us grace that we 
may cast away the works of darkness, and put 
upon us the armour of light." 

There was a sigh now, a moan of bitter an- 
guish. 

" My boys, my boys, it's works of darkness 
as I've done; put them away, oh, put them 
away, and be good, and true, and honest ;" then 
the poor thing joined her hands, and said the 
words of the one most perfect prayer ; and those 
words were Ihe last that ever fell from her lips — 
" Jesu, mercy." 

The little boys knelt on for a long, long time, 
— knelt when the echoes of tVvdx moth^x'^ voice 
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had died away, and when nought was to be heard 
but the howling of the wind, and the ceaseless 
thud of the ever falling snow. 

At last Will said to Jim, 

"Jim, she's asleep; lie down alongside of 
her, and I'll cover you up, and I'll sit here and 
watch," and brave Will took off his old tattered 
coat, and put it over his little brother's shoulders. 

" She'll like to see him lying all warm when 
she wakes up," he mused, " 'twill show her that 
I'll do by him as I've a-promised to do." 

The night wore on, the rushlight burnt low 
in its temporary candlestick, — an old black 
bottle, — there was no light in the poor room but 
the pale light of the twinkling stars. 

Will watched as he had said he would, — 
watched for his mother to awake ; but the hours 
went by, and still she slept on, and Jim lay by 
her side. 

Will was very, very cold. " It don't matter 
for me though, so long as Jim's warm, I'm so 
hearty, and he's so weakly, — Jim, Jim, I'll work 
for you so long as I can, I'll keep the promise 
as I made her to-night," and as Will sat thinking 
of these things, he, too, fell asleep. 

The cold, grey winter's morning dawned, — 
the light of day fell upon the sno^N-dsA e.^x\Ja^ 
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and then one or two neighbours wended their 
way to Hester Amott's cottage : their eyes fell 
upon a touching sight. One boy lay by his 
dead mother's side, the other sat upon the only 
chair in the room, but his head had fallen upon 
his mother's breast. 

None had thought the end would be so soon; 
the parish doctor had said there was no imme- 
diate danger, and they had left the widow and 
her boys the night before, with no thought of 
what the next day would bring forth. 

They were kmd enough to the poor little fel- 
lows, when, at last, they awoke, and knew that 
their mother was gone from them for ever. 

There were tears in many an eye when three 
days later a poor funeral wended its way to the 
quiet churchyard, — the sole mourners those two 
orphan boys, who now were alone in the world. 

They were to go to London the next day, 
Uncle Dick had written, and bade them pack 
up their goods and come off to him at once. 

They had felt very important when they took 
the answer to their mother's letter to Farmer 
Giles, and he had read its contents to them, 
but all the old sorrow came back, as they stood 
by the side of their mother's grave, and heard 
the beautiful words which they could not under- 
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Stand. Only once both little faces brightened, 
— it was when the clergyman said the Lord's 
own Prayer. 

" 'Twas as if mother was speaking to us," said 
Jim to Will, when they talked about it after- 
wards, " perhaps when we gets to London we'll 
be able to learn all them words, * Our Father, 
Which art in Heaven.' " 

" Yes," answered Will, " I don't know what 
they means, but somehow they seemed to make 
mother happy. We'll take some snowdrops to 
London, Jim, and keep them as long as we can, 
for they'll make us think of her, and I don't sup- 
pose snowdrops grows in Uncle Dick's garden 
as they does here." 

The Parliamentary train steamed slowly into 
Paddington Station the next evening somewhere 
about six o'clock, and two weary children looked 
out of the window of a third-class carriage, and 
timidly asked the guard " if this was London ?" 

" Yes, my lads, and I should advise you to 
get out, and home as soon as you can ; — ^any 
luggage ?" 

"No, sir, thank you, nothing but the little 
old box as we've got here," and Will got out and 
stood upon the platform in Yds ^\AtV'^\<^^N^^^ 
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whilst Jimmy huddled up in his brother's coat 
cried, and shivered at his side. The good- 
natured guard looked pityingly at the strange 
little pair. 

" Why, lad," he said, " what have you done 
with your coat ?" 

" Please, sir, I gave it to Jimmy, he's very 
weakly." 

The guard gave one more glance of compas- 
sion at the brothers, and then had to pass on 
to his work, whilst they stood alone in a comer 
of the platform for full five minutes, wondering, 
and gazing, not knowing what to do. 

" Hullo, youngsters, be you Hester Amott's 
boys?" and a dark ill-looking man laid his 
licavy hand upon Jim's shoulder. 

"Yes, sir," answered Will boldly, "and I 
suppose you be Uncle Dick; please, mother 
sent her love, and she hoped you'd be kind to 
US for her sake, and she was very sorry, please, 
uncle, and she had a deal of trouble." 

The man did not appear to heed the latter 
part of the speech. " Kind to you," he said, 
** you'll have no cause to complain if you work 
Ajt 1 expect you to work; you look as if you 
luight do something, but as to that chap, he 
^il)'l worth his salt, I can't keep such as him," 
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and Uncle Dick pushed poor Jimmy from him 
with no gentle gesture. 

Then the hot blood rushed into Will's cheek, 
and his arm was thrown roimd the poor little 
deformed boy, as though he would protect him 
at all risks. 

" Mother told me — " he began. 

" Hold your tongue, you young idiot, and 
see to your luggage." 

" Here it is, uncle, this is all we have, this 
here little box, and these beautiful snowdrops, 
we thought you might have none in your 
garden.'* 

" All you have ? — ^why, your mother told me 
that once upon a time she had furniture as good 
as any lady, — ^where is it all ?" 

" I don't know, I never seed it, may be she 
sold it to get us bread; we've never had no 
more than the bed and a chair and a table for 
ever so long, and they was sold yesterday to 
get the money for us to come to London. 
There was five shillings short, and the parson 
gave us that." 

Something very like an oath escaped Uncle 
Dick's lips. 

" Come on," he said roughly ; " you'll pay for 
this^ I promise you ; carry your i\3to\A^\v ^s.\i^^\. 
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you can, you've a jolly long walk before you," 
and so saying he strode out of the station, the 
boys following him closely. 

On they went through the sloppy dirty streets, 
upon which the gaslight fell with a strange lurid 
glare, then they emerged into a broader tho- 
roughfare, and something of the sorrow went 
out of the little orphans' faces as they gazed 
upon the long-continued line of omnibuses, and 
carriages, and cabs which . rattled along the 
Edgeware Road, and increased in number as 
they approached Oxford Street. Then the 
shops, how beautiful they were, how bright and 
tempting-looking to the half-starved little fellows 
who had had nothing to eat since morning. 

" Oh, Jim, I think I shall like London," said 
Will, " ain't it a beautiful place ?" 

But Jim's excitement had been of short dura- 
tion, his little pale pinched face was paler than 
usual, and he tried h^d to keep back his tears 
as he said, 

" I'm so tired, Will, I don't think I can go 
no further, and my chest aches, oh so bad." 

" Uncle, please, Jim's tired, would you carry 
him a bit ?" 

" Tired, is he ? I'll teach him to be tired, a 
young humbug, and to talk like that. Come 
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here, sir." But when the man looked into the 
child's heavy sunken eyes, something for which 
he could not account moved him to change his 
tone. 

" I'll carry you now because I'm in a hurry 
to get home," he muttered, " but mind I never 
hear you talk such nonsense again." 

And so the two went on, all the length of 
Oxford Street, until at last they turned into 
sundry lanes and alleys, and reached a mise- 
rable court in Seven Dials. 

Poor Will was very tired then, the weight of 
the old box and of his cherished flower-pot had 
been too much even for his strong little arms, 
and when his uncle stopped at the door of a 
gloomy dirty-looking dwelling, the gloomiest 
and dirtiest. Will thought, of all those wretched 
tenements, he felt he could bear it no longer, 
and he sat down upon the rickety door-step, 
with his feet in a puddle, and sobbed out his 
little heart there upon the threshold of his new 
home. 

A sharp blow fell upon his head. " Get up, 
sir, and help the little un up stairs, he's fallen 
asleep ; it's four pair up, the first room on the 
right." 

Will roused himself from his TO\^erj, ^xAX^O*- 
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Jim gently in his arms ; then he began to ascend 
the miserable staircase, — it was dark and steep 
enough, but the boy went bravely on; all he 
cared for was that Jim should not awaken and 
see this dreadful place where they were to live. 

He reached the fourth landing at last, and 
pushed open the door of the room his uncle 
had indicated to him. A fire burned low in 
the grate, the wind blew chill and loud through 
the rags which stuffed up the broken window. 
There was neither chair nor table in the place ; 
af heap of straw in the comer was Uncle Dick's 
bed, and upon this poor Will laid his burden 
down, and then went to ensure the safety of his 
old box and his flower-pot. No one was near, 
no one stirring, and he went down stairs and up 
again unmolested, and waited patiently until his 
uncle should come and tell him what to do. 

He came at last, and there was a strange flush 
upon his cheeks, and a light in his eye which 
had not been there before, and he took little 
heed of the boys, but threw himself down by 
Jim's side, and soon was snoring lustily. 

Will could not sleep ; he sat there in the cold 
and in the darkness wondering how it was that 
mother had sent them to Uncle Dick, how it 
1^85 she thought he would be kind to them. 
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There were stars twinkling in the dark sky, 
shining as they had shone at Dynchfield, and 
there were the snowdrops that told of " mother," 
but all else was changed, and life in the great 
city of London looked dreary enough to poor 
desolate Will. 

There was one thought uppermost in his 
mind, and that was how he could keep his pro- 
mise, how he could best take care of Jim. He 
did not come to any very definite idea of what 
he should do, but he clenched his little fist, and 
the light of a firm resolve was upon the fair, 
boyish face, as he said in a tone that was touch- 
ing in its tenderness, "Jim, my little Jim, I'll 
care for you if I dies for it." 

" Will," said a little plaintive voice, " Will, I'm 
so hungry." 

" Hush, hush, Jim, or you'll wake him ; wait 
a minute, lad, there's a crusty or two in the 
little box, and a drop of milk in a bottle, as 
Mrs. Giles gave me, and you shall have it ;" and 
Jim sat up dreamily and ate the dry bread, and 
drank the refreshing drink with a strange eager- 
ness. . 

And Will went and looked at the twinkling 
stars, and murmured, " I can't look at tVvaX. '^x^ 
food, Fm so hungry. I wish 1 co\A^ X.'a^^ ^ 
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loaf out of the shop round the comer, but that 
would be a work of darkness perhaps, and mo- 
ther said we was to keep from them. I wonder 
what would keep me good ; I wonder what the 
armour of light is as she spoke on." 

The next morning their uncle appeared in a 
somewhat softer mood than he had been on the 
previous evening. He brought a broom in his 
hand, and told Will that he must follow him 
into the street, and he would show him a cross- 
ing which he must sweep, whilst Jim stood at 
his side. 

" I'm going away for a long time on my own 
business, lads ; I'll pay Mrs. Moggs a week's 
rent in advance, and after that you must shift 
for yourselves until I come back." 

He gave them each a hot roll, and swallowed 
a glass of some strong spirit himself, and then 
he left them in a strange abrupt way, coming 
back once to kiss little Jim, but taking no notice 
whatever of Will. 

They stood looking after him with a strange 
bewildered gaze, and Jim whispered to Will, 

" I likes him better than I thought I should, 
don't you?" ' 

'* Yes, I likes him because Vve \s kmd lo ^ovi •, 
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he must have loved mother very much, and you 
are ever so like her, and I ain't." 

The day passed slowly away. The poor little 
boys managed to pick up a few pence, and to 
buy themselves some bread and cheese on their 
way home to the dreary attic in Seven Dials. 
But they were very merry as they sat over their 
supper ; they thought it quite a grand thing to 
be earning their own living. 

" Will," said Jim, " do you mind how Farmer 
Giles' children said their prayers before they 
went to bed. Do you think it would do us good 
to say some prayers ?" 

" We don't know none," was the answer that 
came to Will's lips, but he did not speak it, and 
then he went to the little old box, and drew 
out the tattered Prayer Book, and it opened at 
the Collect for Advent Sunday, and he read the 
prayer to Jim that he had read to his mother 
when she lay dying; and in their simple way 
the poor little fellows asked that they might be 
kept from works of darkness, and put on the 
armour of light. They did not know what it 
meant, but in faith and obedience they prayed, 
and God's blessing was with them on that win- 
ter's night. 

Uncle Dick did not come home, aivd^ tvqNJ«vtv% 
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was heard of him. The brothers went to their 
work every day, and paid their rent regularly 
every week, and Widow Mo^s would often say, 
"There's none of *em as pays as you do, my 
man, and you'll oblige me by taking sixpence 
back, and buying something for yourself." And 
Will would colour up and look very pleased, 
" Thank you, ma'am, 'ti^all help for Jim's boots." 

The two little lives went on from day to day, 
each day so like the other that there is nothing 
worthy of record in them. The burning sum- 
mer heat had passed away, and now it was 
autumn, and things were very bad with Will and 
Jim. 

One evening they left their crossing earlier 
than usual. " There's nothing doing, Jim, and 
it's no good to stay, and I'm so tired." 

" You're often tired now. Will,'.' answered the 
little deformed boy, " and you've got a cough 
. like mother had, — oh. Will, Will, don't get sick 
and leave me as she did." 

A merry ringing laugh was Will's answer, but 
again Jim cried in a piteous voice, 

" Oh, Will, Will, promise not to leave me." 

And then a graver expression came upon 
Will's face. " No, I'll never, never leave you so 
long as I can help it." 
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And Jim was satisfied, and the two boys went 
on their homeward way. 

One Sunday night very early in December 
they stood outside a Church, and listened to 
the beautiful music which was wafted up on 
high. 

" Is it heaven ?" said little Jim, " I think it 
must be." 

The words were heard by a clergyman who 
had just returned from visiting a sick person, 
and was on his way into the Church. 

" No, my little man, but it's the way we learn 
to get there," and the kind face looked pityingly 
upon the poor little lads. "Service is just over, 
tell me where you live, my men, and I will come 
to see you." 

They told him, and the next evening he was 
with them in the little attic, hearing all the sad 
story of the past. 

" Oh, sir," said Will, " may be you can tell us 
about the works of darkness, and the armour." 

He told them all about that, and a great deal 
more besides, — told them that even now they 
were saying that Advent Collect in Church, and 
that soon, very soon, Christmas would come, 
the time when Jesus came to save sinners. 

The very next evening the \vtx\e exo^^\T% 
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sweepers were at Church, learning the things 
they wanted so much to know. 

" I liked to hear the prayer," said Bill, " 'twill 
be easier to keep from works of darkness now 
that we knows about God and about Jesus." 

They went too to the Sunday School, and 
their kind friend the Priest was with them very 
often as they stood at their comer trying to earn 
their bread so honestly. 

Their crossing was on his way to the clergy- 
house, ^^ld he used to say that a talk with the 
little fellows did him good. 

Christmas came, and some of its brightness 
was upon Will and Jim. They went to the 
Mission Church, and heard the sweet joyous 
music, and all about the Holy Child in the 
Manger at Bethlehem ; and Widow Moggs had 
given them a plum-pudding all to themselves, 
and oh ! how they did eat it and enjoy it. 

" It would have been a very happy day if I 
wasn't so tired," said Will, " but I feels bad to- 
night, I do, I think TU go to bed, — I'll be better 
to-morrow." 

But the morrow came, and Will was more 
tired than ever, and the winter days passed 
slowly on, and at last he looked at his brother 
with an anxious look upon his face, ^xvd said, 
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" Please go and ask the Parson to come at 
once." 

He came, and was startled at the change that 
had come over the boy. 

" Please, sir, will you look after Jim ? I pro- 
mised mother I'd work for him so long as I 
lived, and now I'm afeard I'm going away, and 
it's hard to leave him. Will you help me to 
ask God to take care of him ; and you'll go on 
teaching him about the works of darkness and 
the armour of light ?" 

" Yes ;" and the Priest's voice sounded very 
hoarse ; " Yes, I will never cease to look after 
him ; and Will, I have a friend at the sea-side 
who has two or three sick children in her house ; 
if I ask her, I am sure she will take our little 
Jim." 

A bright sweet smile was on Will's pale, thin 
little face. 

"Thank you, sir, for everything; I can go 
quite happy now, Jim will be better off without 
me, and mother will know perhaps that I did 
all I could for him." 

A few more days, and the end came. The 
Priest was there, and Mrs. Moggs and poor Jim, 
and in simple child-like faith the dying boy Vv^d 
received the Body and Blood o( Ch^i?»i va \!c^^ 
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Most Blessed Sacrament. Then he drew Jim 
towards him, and said, 

" Jim, there's no fighting where I'm a-going, 
because Jesus died for me ; and there's no works 
of darkness there, Jim, and we lays our armour 
down, and it's all light." 

He never spoke again ; and poor little Jim 
was desolate indeed. 

They laid Will to his rest; and then Jim 
went to the sea-side home of which the Priest 
had spoken to the dead boy. 

One day, some two months after Will's death, 
Uncle Dick found his way to Jim's new home. 

" I've come to wish you good-bye," he said, 
" I'm going away beyond the seas, away if I can 
from the old life. I've seen Widow Moggs and 
the Parson, and they told me all about you, 
and him as is gone ; and now, boy, will you ask 
God to forgive me, and to help me ? Say Will's 
prayer for me as Mrs. Moggs tells about." 

And every day Jim says, " O God, give 
uncle grace to put away the works of darkness, 
and to put on the armour of light." 



A GREEN WINTER. 



S)e(Qnti &untiap in SLt^t^tnt 



"The blessed hope of everlasting life, which Thou 
hast given us in our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ." 

TT had been a moist, mild November, and 
December was setting in mild and muggy 
too. There had been few London fogs, properly 
so called, but most days had been dark and dull, 
and a wretched drizzly rain had fallen almost 
unceasingly. The streets in the parish of S. 
Peter's were seas of smooth slush, and the side 
pavements were foul with lumps and dabs of 
greasy London mud. 

Mrs. Watson stood at her own door mopping 
the step in order to make that at least look for 
a short while, a little less dirty than tVve ie.^1 o^ 
the street; Mr. Simkins, the milkmatv, si ^x^^n^ 
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self-educated man, much looked up to in these 
parts, was passing along upon his afternoon 
rounds. 

"Good day to you, Mrs. Watson," he said 
cheerily, as he stopped to give her her small 
daily portion of milk, " good day to you ; mild 
weather this." 

" Indeed it is," rejoined Mrs. Watson, in a 
weary voice ; " I don't know as ever I Ve a- 
known such a mild muggy season afore. I 
don't think it can be 'ealthy." 

" I'm right sure it isn't," replied Mr. Simkins, 
decisively; "as we used to say in the country, 
* A green winter makes a fat churchyard,' and 
folks do say there's a deal o'^fever about. Good 
day to you, Mrs. Watson, good day," and Mr. 
Simkins moved on. 

Mrs. Watson gave a final rub to her step, then 
taking up the jug of milk and pail of water, she 
went into the little back ground-floor room, and 
in a mood very unusual, with the busy stirring 
woman she was, sat down on a broken-backed 
chair by the fire, and fell into a fit of musing. 

" ' A green winter makes a fat churchyard,' " 
she said to herself; "that's like enough; and 
s'pose one of my children was to get ill, why, 
there'd be nothing for them but just to follow 
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WilKe and Sam to Victoria Park. I can't work 
no harder nor I do, and if they has the fever, 
and the doctor comes here and says, * Give them 
plenty o' nourishment,' I should like to know 
how I'm to do it." And so she mused on. 

She was a thrifty hard-working woman. Seven 
years before, when little dead Sammie was but 
a baby, her husband, heart-sick and dispirited 
from months of no work, had left her to seek 
his fortune in America. She had never seen or 
heard from him from that hour, but about two 
years after his leaving her, a young neighbour 
who had gone with him, had written to her to 
say that Job Watson, her husband, had died, 
after a long illness, of consumption. The news 
was a terrible blow to the poor woman. She 
had been willing to struggle on bravely to keep 
herself and her seven children, buoyed up as 
she was by the hope of great remittances coming 
some day from the El Dorado she visited so 
often in her dreams. But now when the intelli- 
gence came, it seemed to take from her all her 
courage, and she shuddered as she looked for- 
ward to long years of lonely and unaided fighting 
with want and disease. Unfortunately for her 
she did not think of Him Who has promised to 
be a Father to the fatherless and \)cv^ QiOT> ^l 
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the widow, and so her lot was ten times harder 
than it need have been. Bat she was a reso- 
lute, upri^t woman, and one who never shrank 
for long from her duty ; so when the first bitter- 
ness of the disappointment and the sorrow was 
over, she buckled herself up to her task, and 
five more years found her as we have seen her, 
a thrifty, silent, hard-faced woman, — ^an example 
of neatness and. cleanliness to the neighbotus to 
whom she hardly ever spoke. It was just three 
winters before the mild November we have 
spoken of that she had laid her youngest boys, 
Willie and Sammie, to rest in Victoria Park 
Cemetery. They had caught the fever and died, 
the nursing and nourishment they required being 
absolutely impossible to them. Mr. Simkins, 
the milkman, who had been Willie's godfather, 
had given her ten shillings towards the expenses 
of his illness and funeral, and one kind Dissent- 
ing lady, who occasionally came round with 
tracts, had given her some coals and bread. 
This, Mrs. Watson used often to say to herself, 
was all the help she had ever had. As for her 
Church and clergyman she never troubled her 
head about them, and it seemed to her as if 
they never troubled their heads about her. But 
JateJy a great change had come upon the parish. 
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a new Church had been built quite close to her, 
and one of the clergy had been to her house 
several times, and she had begun to send her 
children to Church and school on Sundays, and 
they brought home long tales of the Sisters in 
the funny dresses who sat with them in church, 
and taught them in school. Indeed she had 
heard that one of those same funny-looking Sis- 
ters had sat up with Mr. Harris in the street 
when he was dying, and had carefully and reve- 
rently laid him out when all was over. 

Mrs. Watson had never seen any of the Sisters 
herself, but, as we have said, one of the clergy- 
men had called upon her several times. He 
was very young and very shy, and when he had 
urged her to go to Church sometimes herself, 
she had asked him severely how a woman who 
had five children and no husband could find 
time for such a thing, and the young clergyman 
had gone away muttering to himself in a dis- 
heartened fashion, " How indeed ?'' 

Ah ! there was no rest from toiling and moil- 
ing for her in this world ! — so she told herself 
over and over again, and it was only now and 
then that vague undefined thoughts of the rest 
that remaineth, came to comfort her. 

Such a thought broke upon Vvei xiorw ^'Sk 
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she sat musing over her fire, — ^perchance thi 
" green winter" would bring her to the church 
yard, and then the weary days would be change< 
for something — she knew not what ; but heavei 
she felt was bright and beautiful, and wheneve 
she did think of a world and a life beyond this 
it was always heaven she thought of, as if ther 
was no other to which she might go. The ver 
idea of rest was so unusual to her, that even a 
it came 'upon her, she started up, and moving 
over to the table, began to stitch away at a pil< 
of collars that lay on it, repeating to herself th< 
while, " A green winter makes a fat churchyard. 
Ah ! Mrs. Watson, a " green winter'' it is U 
be to you, but not in the sense you fancy it, i 
" green winter" which is to blossom gloriousl; 
in the spring. 

One Sunday evening Mrs. Watson took it int< 
her head to go to Church — took it into her hea< 
did I say? Surely the expression is a wroni 
one, surely it was a GoD-sent thought that cam^ 
to her then, to clothe her with armour at th' 
Advent season wherewith to fight her onwar< 
battle. 

They were wonderful words she heard there 
the preacher told his people of t\v^ "Bl^^^^d Kopi 
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of Everlasting Life, of which we read in God's 
own most holy Word ; he bade them listen to 
his message ; the message which came to them 
from their Lord, and that message was the hope 
of Salvation given by that Saviour Who came 
as at Christmas-tide, to give light and life to 
sinful man. 

Mrs. Watson had never heard such words be- 
fore, and. they came to her mind often guid often 
in the weeks that followed that Second Sunday 
in Advent. 

At length Christmas came, the;, weather still 
mild and muggy. There was a deal of fever 
about, and two children had died in Mrs. Wat- 
son's own street. But as yet she and hers had 
been spared, and now this Christmas Day they 
were all together, and were in great excitement 
about the plum-pudding, the materials for which 
had come from the Sisters, whose acquaintance 
the children had first made, and, through them, 
their mother ; and they had been very glad to 
be able to make a little Christmas present of 
flour and currants to the deserving widow. 
Mrs. Watson had accepted it grumpily, and had 
at once mentally appraised its value, but not- 
withstanding she was really obliged, ^xvd xcvmcVv 
pleased for her children's sake. 
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The pudding was pronounced excellent by 
the whole family, and after it was eaten the chil- 
dren began a game of romps ; but before very 
long, PoUie, the second and youngest girl, a little 
lass of about ten, said she was tired and could 
play no longer. Her brothers were very indig- 
nant, for PoUie was the best blindiAan of all, 
but PoUie would neither be coaxed nor scolded 
into playing any more. At tea she looked so 
weary and heavy-eyed that her mother sent her 
off to bed, and the child went gladly — ^but not 
to sleep. When her mother followed her several 
hours after, she found her tossing about from 
side to side, and moaning as if in pain. " Fever," 
was the thought that flashed at once into Mrs. 
Watson's mind, and she bent over the child and 
said in a tone of persuasive softness quite un- 
usual, " PoUie, what's the matter with you ?" 

" Sister Grace said I might eat the plum-pud- 
ding, because the shepherds did," murmured 
the child. 

" Don't talk nonsense, PoUie," said her mo- 
ther, " but tell me what's the matter with you." 

" They wouldn't let Him into the house, and 

they shut Him up in the stable," said the chUd, 

less inteUigibly than before, and then Mrs. WbX- 

son saw she was wandering, and a dviJX dfe"s^^\ 
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fell upon her, as her suspicions of fever were 
confirmed. 

The little restless sufferer tossed about the 
whole night, murmuring now and again, in every 
accent of persuasion and entreaty, "Sister 
Grace." 

Susie, the eldest girl, slept through it all, but 
at six o'clock her mother woke her. "Susie, 
get up, PoUie's got the fever, and she's been 
calling all night long for Sister Grace ; do you 
get up quickly and get breakfast, and then you 
might go up to the Home and ask Sister Grace 
if she'd kindly come and look at the poor child. 
Perhaps she wouldn't mind just looking in for a 
minute, for it's likely Pollie '11 die, as Willie and 
Sammie did." 

And that was how Sister Grace first came. 
And then day by day, sometimes twice a day, 
her visit was repeated; and by-and-by when 
Mrs. Watson was overdone. Sister Grace, or one 
of her Sisters, would sit up night after night with 
the sick child, and would carefully wash her, 
and tenderly smooth her bed, before going home 
to take their own much-needed rest. 

Mrs. Watson was grateful, but she had hardly 
thawed. She could not understand it. Why 
ladies who could have lived comfoit^Vj Si 'Oc^^^ 
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chose, should wear such coarse, ugly dresses, 
and why they should care enough for her and 
her children to do as much for them as they 
did, was quite beyond her comprehension. So 
she had asked Mr. Simkins, and he had told 
her, that the Sisters were all people quite alone 
in the world, with nobody to care for, and 
nobody to care for them, like — ^though Mr. Sim- 
kins did not say so, — the Miller of the River 
Dee, 

** I care for no one, no, not I, 
And no one cares for me." 

Mr. Simkins was quite positive on this point 
because one of the Bishops had said so, — ^and 
more than this, he believed the Sisters were well 
paid for all they did, though he couldn't quite 
say who paid them — perhaps the Poor Law 
Board, or perhaps the Bishop. 

And then Mrs. Watson had again hardened 
her melting heart, and the Sisters had made no 
real way with her when Jim sickened. 

Jim was worse than PoUie, and the attention 
of the Sisters redoubled. As soon as PoUie was 
well enough the Sisters sent her to a Convales- 
cent Hospital in the country, and from there 
she wrote a happy little note to Vvei mottver, 
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telling her how she had found other kind good 
Sisters down there, and how all the children 
loved them. 

As Mrs. Watson read the note she thought to 
herself what a fortimate thing it was there were 
so many people in the world like the Miller of 
the River Dee ; for really in these hard times 
she didn't know how the poor would get on at 
all without them. Most certainly it was their 
nursing, (she did not add, under God,) and their 
wine, and their beef-tea, which had saved PoUie 
from " following Willie and Sammie .to Victoria 
Park." 

She wondered whether Jim would get over it 
too. Sister Grace would be round soon, to bring 
him something for his dinner, and then she 
would show her PoUie's note. Her face bore 
the, traces of tears, but she spoke as cheeringly 
as ever. 

" I've come rather early, Mrs. Watson," she 
said, " because I am going home, and I've looked 
in on the way to the Station." 

" Home !" exclaimed Mrs. Watson, quite as 
much surprised as if she had said she was going 
to the moon. 

"Yes, to my old home, my Father's house, 
not to my own real home here \tv X\v^ ^m^J' 
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and Sister Grax:e smiled, thinking she must have 
spoken indistinctly at first. 

" You don't mean to say youVe got a home, 
where your Father lives ?"' asked Mrs. Watson, 
eagerly. 

" Oh, yes, I do ; and my mother, and more 
brothers and sisters than Jim has got," and as 
she spoke she looked at Jim, who was conscious, 
and was listening, and smiled again. 

"Well, now, to be sure," said Mrs. Watson, 
slowly, as if she was giving the fact time to settle 
down in her mind, "and have all of you got 
homes too ?" 

" I think most of us have," was the reply in a 
puzzled tone, for Sister Grace could not imagine 
what Mrs. Watson was driving at. 

"Well, to be sure," repeated Mrs. Watson, 
then suddenly remembering the sadness in the 
face before her, she added with gentleness, " I 
hope. Sister, it's not bad news that's taking you 
home,^^ (In spite of herself, she could not help 
emphasising the last word.) 

"I am going home to the funeral of my 
youngest brother. He has died suddenly of 
croup, and the last time I saw him he was 
the brightest, merriest, little darling you can 
fancy/' and at the recollection the soft eyes 
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filled with tears, and Jim, seeing them, gulped 
down a sob. 

"Mother," said he, when Sister Grace had 
gone, "ain't it good of Sister to come round 
and see me when she's so sorry about her poor 
little brother?" 

"^^," said Mrs. Watson decidedly, and 
then she fell to thinking that for once Mr. Sim- 
kins had been wrong, — he must have misunder- 
stood the Bishop. It was good of Sister Grace, 
(and a kind feeling to her darted into Mrs. 
Watson's heart,) but no doubt she was well 
paid for it, and what wouldn't people do if they 
were paid for it? Why, didn't she stitch her 
fingers to the bone, and wear out her eyes early 
and late for the sake of a few paltry shillings, 
and she dared say Sister Grace was paid with 
sovereigns, — ^bright, beautiful, golden sovereigns, 

— and the heart relapsed into its accustomed 

» 

hardness. 

Jim was not neglected in Sister Grace's ab- 
sence. Night after night a Sister watched by 
him, and at last Sister Grace came back herself. 
She found Jim much better, and as she sat by 
his side she told him all the story of the funeral 
in the sweet country churchyard, and of her 
first and last sight of her baby-biolhei viVv^w slve 
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got home that last day Jim had seen her. She 
told him that the little brother had looked like 
a waxen baby as he lay in his tiny crib strewn 
with white flowers, a sweet smile upon his calm 
face, and his fair ringlets spread upon the 
pillow. 

"Jim," she said, "I could not, we could 
none of us sorrow for him, because of the blessed 
hope of everlasting life which came to us on the 
first Christmas Day, more than eighteen hundred 
years ago, when Jesus was bom in the Manger." 

Then she asked Jim if he would like to see 
one of the ringlets, and the boy for all answer 
squeezed her hand, — ^he could not trust himself 
to speak. She took the long golden curl out of 
her pocket-book, and Jim passed his finger up 
its rings, and played languidly with it, while his 
thoughts were busy. He was a tender-hearted 
lad that Jim, with all his roughness, and he could 
remember his little brothers' deaths five years 
ago, for he, the eldest, was then nearly ten ; and 
he recollected how unhappy he had been about 
it, and he thought it must be much worse for 
one so gentle as Sister Grace ; so he strove to 
comfort her, and his fingers wandered from the 
curl to her hand, and tenderly stroked it, and 
Sister Grace, feeling the kind sympathy intended, 
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let her heart go out to the lad, and as she talked 
on to him of the Paradise where the baby-bro- 
ther was at rest, she prayed that the words said 
by her that day might sink deep into Jim's soul, 
and bear fruit in eternity. 

Indeed, as she talked of Paradise, Jim almost 
wished he had not got better. It would have 
been so much happier to have been out of the 
reach of sin and suffering, and to have been 
praying for his mother, and his brothers and 
sisters, and Sister Grace. Something of this he 
said to the good Sister, but she gently rebuked 
him, and told him he must live on for God's 
glory, and win great victories for Him over sin, 
and suffer for the sake of Him Who suffered for 
us ; and as for praying, why, he could do that 
now, and she hoped he would. She hoped he 
would never forget his prayers, — never forget to 
ask God to bless and help him in everything he 
did, and never forget to pray, not only for those 
he loved, but for all for whom Jesus had died. 

The afternoon wore on in this quiet converse 
till at last Sister Grace, telling Jim she was 
afraid of overtiring him, went away. 

The next morning Mrs. Watson was herself 
stricken, and worn out as she was by years of 
toil and suffering, it went very hardly mlVv Vve.t» 
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The Sisters saw that Susie did the house-w 
and Pollie, who was now quite well^ was ! 
for to help her ; the nursing and night-watcl 
the Sisters took upon themselves. 

For weeks Mrs. Watson lay between life 
death, with only flashes of consciousness. I 
one complication was feared and then anot 
A terrible sickness threatened for some day 
exhaust her little remaining strength. The 
tiring devotion of the Sisters was blessed 
God to the saving of her life. In her delir 
she was constantly asking, " Who will pay thei 
and her nurses thought there were some unj 
bills on her mind. One day in a gleam of < 
sciousness she drew Sister Grace down to 
and asked her in a hoarse whisper, " Who 
pay you ?" Sister Grace did not quite un 
stand, and as she hesitated in her answer, 
poor woman repeated with greater eamestn 
" Who will pay you ?" " God," said the Sis 
" if we deserve payment," and Mrs. Watsoc 
lapsed into unconsciousness. And after t 
instead of the question, " Who will pay thei 
the poor thing raved, " They tvill be paid, t 
will be paid." 

After five weary weeks Mrs. Watson was ] 
nounced sufficiently well to ^o mlo lU^^ coiin 
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Jim had been sent off three weeks before, and 
he wrote two or three times, and sent some 
snowdrops and violets in his letters. One day 
the letter was addressed to Sister Grace, and 
she sat by Mrs. Watson's bed and read it aloud. 
It was very short, and this is what was in it. 

" Dear Sister, — ^This is a lovely place, only 
I wish sometimes you was down here. Though 
I didn't ought to say so, because the Sisters 
down here are quite as kind as you, only you 
were the first I knew. The Chaplain down here 
is a very nice gentleman, and knows you. He 
wants me to be confirmed, and I'm going to, 
because I know you'd like it, and Sister Agnes 
down here is going to help me. 

" Your affectionate 

"Jim Watson. 

" P.S. I picked these violets on the way to 
Church, — it is such a fine one. I haven't forgot 
my prayers onceP 

Sister Grace held the violets for the sick wo- 
man to smell. 

" They reminds me of home," she said wearily, 
" and so does Jim's letter. I remember being 
confirmed, — I was in service then, aivd m^ mw 
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tress, she gave me and the kitchen-maid new 
light prints, and we bought our own caps ; but 
I don't know as it ever did me any good." 

" Have you never received the Blessed Sacra- 
ment ?" asked Sister Grace. 

" No, never ; I was married soon after, and 
come to London, and people in London don't 
think of them things, and when the children 
came there was no time." 

Then Sister Grace talked lovingly to her, and 
told her that it would be quite possible to make 
time, and that God expected it of us. 

" Why, the Church is close to you," she said, 
" and it wouldn't take you an hour altogether 
on Sunday mornings, — perhaps you get up very 
late on Sundays ?" she added interrogatively. 

" Yes, mostly I do, for we're so driven of a 
Saturday night, but lately I've let Susie go of a 
Sunday morning." 

" Don't you think it would be a good plan," 
urged Sister Grace, "to go to bed earlier on 
Sunday evenings, instead of lying in bed so late 
on Sunday mornings, — and even so you need 
not get up till seven, which would give you 
plenty of time to be in Church by eight, and 
then you could be back at nine for breakfast. 
Or if you preferred it, you eoxA^ %o \a 0\>M^c3a. 
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at seven. It cotUd be managed somehow or 
other." 

"Oh, but I*m not good enough," pleaded 
Mrs. Watson, " I should be afeard to take it." 

" It's just because we're not good we want it. 
If we never, ate anything we should soon die, 
shouldn't we ? And our souls want food too, 
and this is the Food God has prepared for 
them." 

"Well, that seems reasonable enough, but 
I've never thought about it, and am afeard. 
It's more nor five years since I was in a 
Church." 

" Then indeed I hope that as soon as you are 
well again, you will turn over a new leaf, and 
then perhaps by Easter you may be able to make 
a Communion. You'll think about it, won't 
you ? Remember it is your only hope of ever- 
lasting life. Good-bye," and Sister Grace went 
home, and many prayers went up from the Sis- 
ters to the Throne of Grace for " Susan," and 
God in His goodness answered them. 

The next day was that on which Mrs. Watson 
was to go into the country for her change. Jim 
who had got two or three days more of fresh 
air left to him, was to meet her at the country 
station^ and take her to the l\osp\t.2i\. ^^sX^^ 
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Grace went in the morning to get her ready for 
her journey. She was busy in her arrangements, 
when Mrs. Watson called her to her bedside. 

" Sister," she said, " who pays you ?" 

It was the old question, and the pertinacity 
with which it was asked confused the Sister. 

" I told you before," she said, " if we deserve 
it,— God." 

" But does no one else ?" 

" No one." 
. " Then what did Mr. Simkins mean ?" 

*'Who is Mr. Simkins, and what did he 
say ?" 

" Mr. Simkins is our milkman, and he said 
you were well paid for all you did, but he didn't 
rightly know who paid you, — the Bishops, or the 
guardians, or somebody." 

Sister Grace laughed outright. 

" Then this is what was troubling you whilst 
you were ill. How very funny !" and she laughed. 

" But, Sister, would you mind telling me who 
it is, if it isn't the Bishop or the guardians ?" 

" If you mean money, we don't get paid at 
all ; but in a great many other ways, we do get 
paid. For instance, Jim's letter the other day 
was payment." 

" Dear, dear me, then after all you have done 
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t all for love, and I wouldn't believe it. But 
jrhy do you do it ?" 

" Don't you think we're very much wanted ? 
^ou couldn't have afforded to pay for a nurse, 
md you couldn't have got yourself and children 
learly all the nourishment you needed, so God, 
Vho loves you, put it into our hearts to come 
ind help you, so it is His goodness, and not 
)urs." 

" But wouldn't you like to be at home amongst 
dl your little brothers and sisters ?" 

" For some reasons I should, of course. But 
^ou know * Christ pleased not Himself,' but 
went about doing good,' so when He calls we can 
)ut try and follow Him ; and you know He has 
;aid that when we nurse the sick and help the 
)oor, we are nursing and helping Him, and if 
ve love Him, it is very pleasant to us to serve 
HEim thus. But it is quite time to get a cab to 
ake you to the station." 

Sister Grace saw Mrs. Watson comfortably 
ensconced in a railway carriage, and as she bid 
ler good-bye, she whispered to her, 

" If you want to do anything for us, you will 
:ry and think about your Easter Communion." 

" I 7^/7/," said Mrs. Watson, eagerly grasping 
he Sister'5 hand. 
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" Then talk about it to the Chaplain at Weald," 
and as Sister Grace said these words, the guard 
motioned her away, the whistle sounded, and 
the train steamed out of the station. 

Jim met his mother, as had been arranged, 
and looked so strong and rosy, that the poor, 
weak woman wept with joy and thankfulness. 

" Mother," said Jim on the way, " I'm going 
to be confirmed." 

" Fm right glad to hear it," responded his 
mother cordially, " there must be something in 
a religion which can make people so good as 
those dear Sisters. Jim," she added, with the 
solemnity of a recantation, " they do it all for 
love." 

Jim had never thought otherwise, and he did 
not understand what his mother meant. He 
had never before seen her so moved, hardly 
ever before heard so much tenderness in her 
voice. 

" All for love," and she repeated it to herself 
till as the burden of a song we have been sing- 
ing, clings to us, it rang in her ears ; and that 
night in bed, she went over to herself all those 
last weeks of her own and her children's illness, 
and she recalled the unwear3dng patience and 
the gentle soothing of the Sisters. 
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" Ah, yes ! I'm right about Jim, it must be a 
fine thing, religion ; and when I was a girl, I 
used to think it dull. Ah, well ! I'll never 
hinder my children a-going to Church again, 
and please God I gets well, I'll go myself 
reg^ar every Sunday, and to-morrow 111 ask to 
speak to the chaplain," and with this resolve, she 
fell asleep. 

The chaplain came at her bidding, — an aged 
careworn priest, who had grown grey in the ser- 
vice of his Lord. Mrs. Watson told him of her 
illness, and of her promise to the Sister, and 
the Chaplain willingly undertook to help her. 

He gladdened her heart by telling her how 
pleased he was with her boy Jim, and as he 
went away Mrs. Watson said to herself, " How 
glad he seemed, and it can't do him no good ; 
this must be all for love too." 

In a few days she was well enough to attend 
the daily services in the hospital chapel, and on 
her last Sunday, she got as far as the parish 
church. It had, as she said, been five years 
since she had been inside a Church, but still the 
words struck familiarly on her ear, and called 
up hosts of long-buried recollections. 

She had been three weeks from her home, and 
Holy Week had broken when she lelMitv^dL \.o 
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it, — no longer to mere cheerless household toil, 
but to work, which was to be lightened by pe- 
riodical visits to the House of God, to worship, 
and to gather strength. 

You remember that I said that this was to be 
to Mrs. Watson in a way she little dreamt of, 
" a green winter which was to blossom gloriously 
in the spring," and when I tell you that Good 
Friday saw her kneeling before the Crucified in 
humble and contrite confession of her sins, and 
that the early Easter sun shone upon her kneel- 
ing for the first time at God's Altar, I think you 
will agree with me, and allow that it was to her 
in the best of senses indeed " a green winter," 
bringing to her that hope of everlasting life of 
which the first gentle breath was wafted to her 
when in her ignorance the GoD-sent thought 
came to her, that she would go to Church on 
the evening of the Second Sunday in Advent. 
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%ffivh &untiap in anient. 



** Grant that the Ministers and Stewards of Thy Mys- 
teries may prepare and make ready Thy Way." 

" T TELL you, J^ck, I don't see the use of it 
'^ at all ; I don't understand what right a set 
of chaps in long black coats and white collars, 
* pulled ever so tight round their necks, has to set 
themselves up and preach to us, and tell us what 
to do, and I ain't going to listen to this here 
Mr. Wilton, not that he's a bad sort of fellow I 
dare say, in fact, I saw him pick up little Molly 
Cal-ew out of the gutter, and take her into a 
shop, and give her a bun, and, thinks I, if it 
wasn't for your long coat and your white band, 
I should think better of you ;" and the speaker 
having thus expressed his sentiments, balatvcfc^ 



ilriU'TUji upoa die top 
of an old pest v^udi soiod in soficnj grandenr, 
m Oik Court, and windi tradrtrnn said had once 
— it most faaire been Itizndieds of jeais back — 
been die stomp of a noble oak. 

Be this as it maf , Hanj Gandij seemed to 
find it a very coodbrtable seat, and garcd with 
supteuie sattsfeftion upon the scene axoond 

nifllj 

Such a scene as it was — it would have made 
the hearts of most men and women sink widiin 
them, for misery and squalor of no common 
kind appeared on every side, and children were 
fitting each other fiercdy, whilst out of their 
mouths proceeded words which ought never to 
have polluted the lips of those whom the LoRi) 
of Meekness and Purity came to seek and to 
i^ve. 

But Harry had been brought up in the midst 
of all this wickedness, and took it just as quietly 
a» we take the every-day occurrences that come 
into our lives, in fact, he rather enjoyed the life 
and animation which were sure to reign in Oak 
Court when the shadows of evening began to 
fall upon the great city of London, when the 
denizens of the wretched locality used to as- 
/femhlc 08 if by common consent at their respec- 
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tive doors, and talk and laugh, ay, and some- 
times wrangle and blaspheme in a way that it 
went to one's heart to hear. 

AD this time Jack, the individual addressed 
by Harry, had been standing apparently gazing 
into vacancy, utterly unable to refute the very 
cogent arguments which the latter had brought 
forth. 

Let us take a glance at the two lads, the one 
sitting upon the old post, the other lounging 
against the door of one of the most wretched of 
all the wretched houses in the court. 

A bright cheery-looking fellow is Harry Gun- 
dry, with a light in his blue eyes that tells of 
mischief and of fun, and yet with a kindly ex- 
pression about the mouth that somehow makes 
young and old take to him at once, that makes 
all the little children in the court run after him, 
and provoke him to a game of play whenever 
they catch sight of him. 

How he has passed the fifteen years of his 
life it would puzzle him to tell you; he had 
some far-away indistinct memory of a childhood 
spent in the country amongst green lanes, and 
sunny fields, and the sweet songs of birds, but 
after all he thought that must be only a dream, 
for his first real recollection was ol O^^ CovaX.^ 
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being there with an old aunt who beat him and 
cuffed him if he did not return from the begging 
expedition upon which she despatched him daily, 
with his pockets full of pence ; the old woman 
was dead now, had been dead for a long time, 
and Harry had, as he expressed it, " done for 
himself ever since, which doing consisted in 
going out into the streets, and picking up a small 
sum daily, partly by begging, partly by doing a 
few odd jobs for some of the neighbours. 

Jack was a great contrast to his friend, for, 
strange to say, those two were friends, and would 
have fought for each other through thick and 
thin against all the inhabitants of the court. 
Jack was a stolid heavy-looking youth, somewhat, 
stunted in his growth, and with a shock of raven- 
black hair hanging over his pale face, for all the 
world, as Harry said, like a horse's mane ; he 
knew he was stupid — ^he used to lament his 
mental deficiencies to Harry, and wonder why 
it was that he couldn't do things well and 
quickly — not that it was much that either of the 
boys could do at all ; but if Harry was sent on 
an errand he understood at once what was ex- 
pected of him, and did his business to the satis- 
faction of his employers, whilst poor Jack never 
could grasp at an idea, and ^etieta)\>} xsvaA^ ^>\dv 
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a muddle of things that he received "more 
kicks than half-pence" for his services. Jack 
too was an orphan, but he had some one to love 
and care for him in the person of an old rheu- 
matic Granny, who spent all her dreary life in 
one of the top attics in Oak Court, and who in 
her turn was the boy's one thought, his one in- 
centive to work. 

She was a poor ignorant old body with a very 
kind heart; she had loved Jack's mother, her 
only daughter, with a love that was little short 
of idolatry, and when she was taken away, and 
her husband went to Australia, it seemed as 
though Jack were left to be the one ray of sun- 
shine in Granny's otherwise joyless existence. 

She taught him the little she knew; she told 
him that there was a God Who had made him, 
and all the world, and Who watched over him, 
and saw when he did wrong ; she spoke too of 
a Saviour Who had died upon the Cross to 
save sinners, but that was all she could say. 
Jack's religious instruction was conveyed to him 
in a somewhat crude fashion, and if he asked 
BLarry to help him to understand things a bit, 
the merry boy would only laugh and put it all 
down as "old women's rubbish and nonsense." 

As to going to Church such arv idea. t^^N^\ 
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entered their heads ; they hardly knew what it 
meant, except it was a place to which the swells 
went on Sundays in their grand carriages. 

There was a Church situated not very far from 
Oak Court, where a beadle, attired in a laced 
coat and cocked hat, appeared as each Sunday 
came round, and was at once the admiration 
and the terror of the juvenile population of the 
vicinity. They would gaze upon him open- 
mouthed from a distance as he stood at the 
door, and wonder at his grandeur, but if they 
ever ventured upon a nearer approach, he would 
raise his stick and bid them begone; Church 
was no place for such urchins as they were in 
their rags and tatters, and so they retired dis- 
comfited, poor things, whilst sometimes from 
within God's own house there was wafted to 
them the sound of sweet music, filling their 
hearts with a strange longing to go in, and see 
what it all meant. 

It was dreary November when our story be- 
gins, and with the Advent watches there had 
dawned a new state of things upon Oak Court ; 
there had appeared in the midst of the people a 
young man, a parson as they called him, with 
an expression of mingled strength and zeal upon 
his dark iiandsome face. 
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He spoke to them as though he were one of 
themselves,- not attempting to bring religion be- 
fore them at first, only telling poor Thomas Bar- 
clay who was lying upon his bed, dying, that he 
would come to see him again, and bring him 
some food and some cooling drink, and speaking 
a few kind words to Jack's Granny, and just 
giving her something to think about as she lay 
by herself all day long, counting the cobwebs 
upon the walls. 

The people of the court could hardly tell you 
how he had obtained admission into their houses, 
they allowed that he had done it quite honestly, 
taking off his hat to Mrs. Crump, Granny's land- 
lady, who was standing in the doorway, and ask- 
ing her, "just as if she was a rale lady," if there 
was any sickness in her house; and they all 
came to the conclusion that he had a way with 
him that no one could resist, and so long as he 
didn't attempt to bring any of his Popish notions 
amongst them, he was free to come and go as 
he pleased. 

He had one enemy in Oak Court, and, strange 
to say, that one was bright Harry Gundry — 
events had happened thus : one evening as Mr. 
Wilton (that was the parson's name) was coming 
out of the court, he saw Hairy ddib^x^^.^'i Y^^. 
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his hand into the pocket of a passer by — ^he had 
noticed the boy before on several occasions, and 
had taken a fancy to him, and now he stretched 
out his hand to save him from committing a 
great sin. 

" Be quiet," shouted Harry, " leave me alone ; 
what business is it of yours to meddle with me? 
you may give me in charge if you like." 

"No, I don't mean to do that; you have 
taken nothing out of the man's pocket." 

" There was nothing to take," answered Harry, 
defiantly. 

Mr. Wilton did not heed the interruption, and 
continued. 

"I want to help you to be a good boy; I 
want to teach you to lead an honest life. You 
were made for better things than this, Harry." 

The boy was not to be won over; truth to 
tell, he was very much ashamed of himself, he 
knew he had been doing what was very wrong, 
poor Jack's honest words spoken from the depths 
of his heart on more than one occasion, had not 
been without their effect on him ; " Harry," the 
lad had often said, " you mustn't steal, for God, 
Who lives up in the sky, will be angry with 
you." 

And although Harry had la-M^^d ^lA \^^x^d^ 
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he thought of Jack now, and knew that he had 
committed a sin, and that the parson was right 
for rebuking him. 

" I don't want none of your preaching," he 
said, pushing Mr. Wilton roughly away ; " keep 
it all for Thomas Barclay, as is dying. I'm 
young and strong, and hearty ; may be, when 
I'm as he is, I'll send for you," and with a long 
loud mocking laugh Harry ran away. 
- " I shall see him again," mused the Priest ; 
'^something tells me that he and I have not 
done with each other yet; in the mean time I 
will remember him specially, when I pray for all 
those poor people in Oak Court." 

Mr. Wilton went to his home ; a small room 
in a narrow street over a tallow-chandler's shop ; 
and his eye fell lovingly upon a little iron Church 
that only that day had been erected at the op- 
posite comer. " If I can but get them to come 
there all will be right ; by God's help I shall be 
able to prepare and make ready His way, by 
turning the hearts of the disobedient to the 
wisdom of the just. I like to think that to- 
morrow's Collect asks for a special blessing upon 
us ; it seems like light and help, shining amidst 
all the darkness." 

It was on that same Satuidaj evemng^ that 
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Harry spoke his mind to Jack on the subject of 
the parson ; and at last Jack, after long delibe- 
ration, looked up and answered, " I don't think 
it's their coats and their collars that does it at 
all, Harry ; it's something quite different to that, 
Granny says." 

"And pray what do she say?" asked Harry, 
anxious in spite of his indignation to hear some- 
thing about Mr. Wilton, " just," he said to him- 
self, by way of excuse, " because he picked Molly 
up out of the gutter and gave her that cake." 

"Well," continued Jack, in his slow deliberate 
way, " Granny says God sends them to us." 

" Whew !" and there was a long low derisive 
whistle ; " you don't expect me to believe that, 
do you ? I know, at least I can understand, that . 
He sends the rain and the snow, and the sun- 
shine, and that He made us all, but I'll never 
believe that He sends them black-coated chaps 
to us." 

" He do though ; Granny says He do, and 
she's always right." 

" What do He send them for ?" 

" I don't know ; I axed her, and she wasn't 
sure ; she said she couldn't explain it." 

" I should think not, nor no one else neither ; 
no, none of your chaff for me, ]2s^\ 1 told tKa.t 
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chap when he was a-trying to interfere with me 
just now, that when I was as old and ill as 
Thomas Barclay is, I'd send for him, and he 
went away, and I think he knows better than to 
come nigh me again." 

" Oh, Harry, you never spoke like that to the 
parson ?" 

" Yes, I did though, and I'll do it again, if he 
don't look out," and Harry jumped off the old 
stump to take part in a fight that was going on 
at a distant comer of the court, and poor Jack 
went up to Granny, and at once broke out — 
"Granny, why is Parsons sent?" 

"My dear, I told you before that they is 
sent; I can't quite tell why though, but h^ve 
been here this afternoon, just for a minute, and 
he's coming again to-morrow or Monday, for he 
was in a great hurry, and he left me this drop 
of broth and this orange." 

With more alacrity than he usually exhibited 
Jack went out of the room, and ran down four 
pair of stairs into the court. 

" Harry," he said, " I've found out why they're 
sent ; it's to do kind things, to bring Granny 
broth and oranges." 

"Well; there's some sense in that, so long 
as they keep from bullying " aivsw^i^d Haxry^ 
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grinning from ear to ear, and turning away to 
watch the fight to the end, whilst Jack feeling 
he had left Granny rather abruptly, hastened to 
make his way back to the attic. 

There was something touching in the dull 
boy's care for the suflfering old woman ; he nfiule 
her tea for her, and put her pillows straight, and 
blew the tiny fire into a cheerful blaze, and all 
this time he never thought of himself, he was 
only puzzling his brains, as to what he could do 
for her; for he had earned but very little money 
this week, and Granny's parish allowance was 
all they had to depend upon; so the lad sat 
upon the old rickety stool in the comer, think- 
ing — knitting those heavy brows of his with an 
expression Granny never cared to see, for she 
knew that it meant that her poor boy was trou- 
bling about her. 

" Jack," she said at last, " the parson left a 
message for you to-day." 

" For me," answered Jack ; " why, he never 
clapped eyes on me in all his life, he didn't." 

" Perhaps not ; but I've told him you was a 
good lad, and he wants you to go to chapel to- 
morrow morning, they're a-going to open the 
new place there just at the comer of High Street, 
and he wants you to go, Jack, indeed he do." 
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" I can't," said Jack, " IVe no clothes, and 
the gentleman in the fine cloak and the cocked 
hat drove me away last Sunday when I tried to 
peep into the Church." 

" I told him about your clothes, my dear, and 
he said that they didn't make any odds ; he said 
'twas for such as you that he had come down 
here. Jack, to make you all, you poor wagrants, 
good men, and good Christians ; Jack, you must 
go, my boy, 'twould make me happy, and he'd 
like you to take some of your friends, he said ; 
may be, Harry would like to go if you'd ask 
him." 

"I don't think he would," answered Jack, 
writh a deep-drawn sigh ; " but I'll try and clean 
myself up a bit. Granny, just for your sake;" 
and the boy leant over the old woman, and kissed 
her wrinkled brow, and the dull face had a 
strange light in it — alight that never came there 
unless it was drawn out by that tenderness which 
lay deep down in his heart for his dear old 
Granny. 

Morning dawned, a dark November morning, 
foggy and raw everywhere, more raw and more 
foggy in Oak Court than in any other locality in. 
all London. 

Through the still air there sounded \t^ ^dS\- 
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tion to the chimes from the big Church in the 
square, a strange cracked old bell — ^the bell 
calling those poor ragged ignorant people to 
GoD*s house — calling them to hear the Advent 
message of mingled judgment, and mercy, and 
love. Some of them heeded the summons, 
others only sneered and wondered what the 
Popish Priest would say to them. 

" He'll send them all straight to a bad place 
you may be sure," said one man who stood in 
Thomas Barclay's back room. 

"No, no," answered the weak voice, "hell 
do no such thing, he've told me nothing but 
good, heVe spoke to me of hope, after all the 
sins of my life, of pardon through the Blood of 
Jesus." 

And one or two of those who heard Thomas 
Barclay's words took heart and went to the 
Mission Chapel to hear of hope and of peace; 
how it fared with them there we have not space 
in this little tale to inquire, we must follow our 
dull boy Jack's footsteps on that morning of the 
Third Sunday in Advent. 

He had cleaned himself after his fashion — ^he 
had smoothed that shock head of hair of his 
with water, and the grimy face was a shade 
lighter than usual ; Granny t\vou^\. ^s ^W ^jzed 
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im lovingly that he was very like his dead 
her, who had been a sweetly pretty girl. At 
entrance of the court he stumbled upon 
ly. 

My eyes, Jack, what have you been and 
e to yourself?'* 

I'm going to the new Chapel, Harry ; will 
come with me?" 

Not if I knows it; IVe something else to 
a lot of us is going to have a nice lark this 
ning." 

Carry's whole life was spent in larking, so 
L paid no particular attention to the intelli- 
:e, but only answered, " I'll tell you all about 
hen I comes home, Harry." 
Te have not space to describe that simple 
sion service, in fact, there is nothing to de- 
36; there were a few prayers said, a few 
ins sung, and then Mr. Wilton spoke to those 
mbled of the reasons that had made the 
:tor of the parish, (the parish Church was 
that one at the comer of the square,) send 
to them, and open that little Chapel for 
n. 

My friends, one of those prayers we have 

said is the Collect for this Sunday, and it 

J * that the ministers and stewards oi GoTi'^ 
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mysteries may prepare and make ready 
by turning the hearts of the disobedie 
wisdom of the just^ 

" Christmas is drawing very near ; an 
days, and it will be here, and Christr 
time when Jesus came down from 1: 
earth to die for us all, for you and : 
friends. He came then to save us, to 
how to live, and then to give up His I 
upon the cruel Cross ; and I have com( 
you to try and help you to do what 1 
have you do, to repent and turn to Hii 
lives are hard, so was His ; you have g 
bles, so had He ; He is your Friend, 
best and truest Friend you ever had ; 
for your sins, come and try to learn ti 
heaven, for it was to teach you this H 
Life which began in the manger on 
Christmas Day. 

" Dear people, I want to help you tc 
way to Him ; it is for that that I 
it is to tell you of His goodness 
mercy that we have opened this littl 
to-day." 

Much more the preacher said, and y\ 
once more stood in the cold winter*s air 
look was upon his face, yisX ^mc\x ^lo* 
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see upon the &ce of a little child when it has 
grasped a new idea. 

" I knows it now," he muttered ; " I can tell 
Granny and Hany when I gets home, why the 
Parsons are sent, it's to teach us to be good, to 
teach us the way to heaven." 
? But as he drew near to the precincts of Oak 
Court, he saw that something had happened, 
there was a crowd, and a policeman, and un- 
usual signs of excitement for that time in the 
day ; at night he would have thought nothing 
of it, but in broad daylight on a Sunday 
morning he felt something must be wrong ; he 
quickened his pace, and his heart sank within 
him with some inexplicable fear as he said, 
"What is the matter? Granny ain't dead, is 
she?'' 

"No; but Harry's got into trouble; he and 
some of those bad fellows in Thistle Alley made 
a plan to rob old shoemaker Giles this morning, 
and two of them has been caught, but Harry 
managed to get off, and the Bobby is watching 
for him now." 

Tears that would not be repressed rushed to 
poor Jack's eyes. 

" Oh, if he had but come to the Chapel," was 
all he said, and then he went on to see Giwicwj^ 
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for he thought she might be frightened at the 
uproar. His thoughts were very full of Harry 
all that day ; he could not speak of anjrthing 
else, and when at night he lay down upon the 
heap of straw in the comer, Granny's trembling 
voice broke upon the stillness, " My lad, you've 
told me nothing about the ChapeL" 

Then Jack sat bolt upright to collect his scat- 
tered wandering thoughts, and he answered, 
" Granny, he told us why he comed, the Parson 
did ; he said as how 'twas to show us the way to 
heaven, to make us sorry when we was naughty, 
and to make us better boys." . 

Granny smiled. "Yes, my dear, thafs it; 
please God he'll show us the way yet ; I've lost 
the track for a long time. Jack ; I never knowed 
much about it ; I never was taught, but, may be, 
he'll teach me to find a bit of light for my short 
journey, and he'll make your long one, for you're 
young yet, my boy, easier than it looks now." 

The old woman was right ; by slow and sure 
degrees Mr. Wilton won his way in the miserable 
district in which God had sent him to work; 
there were difficulties and discouragements to 
be combated at every turn, but in the strength 
of those mysteries of God, oi vj\v\c^ V'^^^^&xJ^a 
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minister and steward, he fought on bravely, and 
iron many a hard fierce battle. 

Thomas Barclay died in peace when the win- 
ter's snow was on the ground, and his wife and 
±ildren found a warm friend in the Parson ; 
Granny too was never tired of telling of his 
ieeds and kindness, and no one could fail to 
lotice the change that had come over the old 
woman ; she had been very cross and exacting 
n the old days, and even now she was some- 
imes put out, and inclined to scold j but these 
noods were of short duration, and one day she 
>aid to a neighbour, " 'tain't by grumbling, but 
3y bearing my sorrows that I hopes to find the 
«ray to heaven." 

And Jack — ^how fared it with him, poor dull 
plodding old Jack ? A change had come over 
hdm too ; he was more helpful and ready, more 
uudous to please than he had ever been before, 
and somehow when people want to please from 
a right motive, i.e., duty to God, they are pretty 
sure, however stupid they are, to be able to 
manage it, for help is sent them, and as their 
day, so is their strength. 

The boy had regular work now, and he went 
to the Chapel every Sunday, and on week-days 
too when he could, and he was struggling, IYv\o\3l^ 
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an old spelling-book, and trying with all his 
might, and with Granny's help, to learn to read, 
and so the winter passed into spring, and spring 
into summer, and summer into autumn, and 
Harry was away still, and no tidings of him 
had reached Oak Court since the day he went 
away. 

" I think hell come back, Granny," said Jack ; 
'^ I asks God every day to show him the way to 
heaven." 

The Advent watches had once more b^un, 
the cry had gone forth from the Church to her 
children to put on the Armour of Light, so that 
they might meet their Lord at the glad Christ- 
mas Feast. 

Jack had been confirmed late in the autumn, 
and was to make his first Communion on Christ- 
mas Day. Granny had already received the 
Sacred Food, the surest, truest light, to guide 
her on her journey to the unseen world. 

Again it was the Third Sunday in Advent, 
a blowy, rainy night, and Jack hurried home 
from Chapel to get Granny's supper ready ; she 
was to have a great treat that night, a red 
herring he had bought for her the evening before, 
when his week's wages were paid. 
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He reached the house, and stumbled acioss 
something in the door-way ; he thought it was 
[ Pompey, the old dog ; " Out of the way, old 
fellow/' he said, " I'm in a hurry." 

Something rose up slowly, a poor pale form, 
a thin haggard face, and then a voice that Jack 
knew in the darkness, even better than that suf- 
fering face, said in piteous tones, "Jack, I'm 
come to give myself up to the Bobby; I thinks 
I'm dying." 

There was a great lump in Jack's throat ; he 
tried to speak and could not ; he helped Harry 
up stairs, and the poor fellow leant on him lov- 
ingly and thankfully, and Granny, when she saw 
him, welcomed him with a pleased smile, and 
said that she and Jack had been expecting him 
ever so long. He told them all he had suffered ; 
how he had been to sea, and been shipwrecked, 
and exposed to cold, and how he felt when at 
last he and one or two others landed in London 
penniless and friendless, that he must come to 
the old place just to see Jack once again, and 
to give himself up to the police. 

" No, no ; I'll not fetch the policeman ; I'll 
fetch Mr. Wilton," said Jack, "he'll manage it 
all, and make it all right for you, Harry." 

"Mr. Wilton, the Parson chap?" and "HlMTj'^ 
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brow fio^ied crimsofiy ** he can't do nothing kn 
me; I don't want broth nor oranges." 

Jack smiled. ^ Hanyy I minds them words 
as I said; bat that's not idiy he was sent us; 
'twas to show us the way to heaven." A wistful 
yearning loc^ came into the sick boy's eyes as 
he answered, "Will he foigive me, and come 
tome?" 

Jack went out of the room, and in ten minutes 
returned with Mr. li^ton. 

He saw at a glance how it was with the lad, 
and he promised to go to the police the next 
morning. He fulfilled his word; the "Bobb/' 
visited Harry, and he too saw that his days 
were numbered, and leave was asked and ob- 
tained for him to stay where he was ; when Jack 
knelt at the Christmas Feast and fed upon the 
Bread of Life, he asked that Harry might find 
the way to the Home that Jesus came to win 
for us. 

And by God's mercy we may humbly hope 
that his prayer was answered. 

Harry lingered on imtil the glad Easter Fes- 
tival had passed ; his sufferings were very great, 
and Jack, slow dull Jack, was his tender un- 
tiring nurse. 

Mr. Wilton was with him every day, and 
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Hany learned that the way to heaven must be 
won by true penitence. That saving grace 
came into the poor lad's soul ; he confessed his 
sins; he heard those words of pardon which 
Jesus has left as a heritage to His Church, and 
when on the Resurrection morning the Sacred 
Mysteries were celebrated in that poor attic he 
received his first and last Communion ; then he 
turned to Jack : " I understand it all now, old 
fellow; it's your work bringing the Parson to 
me to turn my heart to God." 

That night Harry died ; and Jack could not 
mourn that the sufferings of those last three 
months were over, for he knew that his fiiend 
had learned the way that leads to Jesus. 



To us the Advent watches are telling the way 
to Jesus — to us the Church is speaking of sorrow 
and humiliation. Next Sunday we shall hear 
the Apostolic command, " Rejoice in the Lord 
alway ;" we shall be very near the Christmas joy 
then, but it will not be joy to us, not real, true, 
holy joy unless we have so kept the four weeks of 
humiliation, that we may rise up and thank Him 
Who sent His Son into the world to die for our 
sins, for the great and wondrous love thaX m-aAfc 
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God Incarnate. Only ten da3rs more, i 
we shall hear the sweet echoes of th< 
song, and if we have rightly kept the 
fast, we shall indeed be able to rejoic 
coming, Who lived His life on earth, to 
« The Way Home." 
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i?ourtg &unOap in Zhi^mu 



** When the shore is won at last. 
Who will count the billows past?" 

" T T'S hard that you should have to go to- 
morrow, Benny; I think I could have 
borne it better if you could have bided with me 
until Christmas was past" 

"Hush, hush, Betty; please don't talk like 
that, for when you do I feels as if I must cry," 
and Benn/s brown eyes, with a very suspicious 
watery look in them, were raised lovingly to his 
sister's face. 

" You'll take care of Rover, Betty, won't you ?" 
continued the little lad with a great gulp ; " he'll 
miss me very bad at first, I knows, but he'll learn 
to love you soon, just as much as Yie \on^ \s\^, 
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and he'll seem like a bit of myself left behind, 
won't he ?" 

"Oh, Benny, Benny, it's you as is making 
me cry, now indeed it is ; I'll be kind to Rover, 
I promise you that, but as if he, or anything, or 
any one in the world could ever seem like a bit 
of you, when you are gone so far away ;" and 
poor Betty glanced half sorrowfully, half indig- 
nantly, at the little lean ugly terrier which lay 
crouching at Benny's feet. * 

For answer the boy slipped his hand within 
his sister's, and sat very still and quiet looking 
out of the attic window, over the housetops, and 
watching the curling smoke going up towards 
the dark December sky. It was not a cheering 
prospect ; and the little low room was dismal 
enough, and yet that brother and sister loved it 
with a strange love, loved it because it was their 
home, because there their sorrows had come to 
them, because there they had shared the few 
joys that God had sent into their lives. No 
matter that it was situated in one of the darkest 
and dingiest alleys in all Seven Dials — ^no matter 
that the sunshine never seemed to come there, 
there had been sunshine in the, hearts of those 
two children for a long long time, not very 
bright or very dazzling it \s \xm^,W\ vistthe 
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quiet contentment that comes with the sense of 
right doing, just the calm happiness that two 
hearts knit together by a great love experience 
ever amid earth's sorrows and troubles. 

That attic had been Benny's and Betty's home 
ever since they could remember ; their dear mo- 
ther had often told them how she had brought 
them there years before when they were but 
little toddling babies, just the week after their 
father died, because she could no longer afford 
to keep the two bright rooms out Chelsea way, 
to which he had taken her when he married her, 
and how. her heart had sunk within her when 
she looked out upon the houses opposite, and 
upon the dingy chimney pots which seemed as 
if they might fall into the little attic ; she had 
told thera too, how after a time God had sent 
peace into her bruised heart, and how she had 
learned to love the home which the outer world 
would think so poor and miserable. And for 
her sake her children loved it now that it was 
her home no longer. 

A year before that December day on which 
our story begins, she had gone away from the 
boy and girl she had watched over so tenderly, 
to another and a brighter home, where (doubt it 
not) she could watch over them slflX, ^xA'^'w^i 
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for them and knofv didr needs^ better than she 
had known them when she was with them work- 
ing so hazd to keep them respectable, and teach- 
ing them to be true, and h<Miestand Go]>feanng. 

She had be^i ill for many months before she 
died : she had toiled on almost to the end, just 
doing a litde less eveiy day, until one morning 
she said she thought she should rest, so that she 
might be able to do more the next day. 

She s»it Benny for the Priest of the little 
Church, idiere she and her children had wor- 
shipped God every Sunday and every Festival 
during aU those years that she had lived in 
Coombe Alley, and when he came he saw that 
the end was very near. 

Eariy in the morning of the next day he was 
with her again, to give her the heavenly Food 
which should strengthen her for her journey 
through the dark vaUey of the shadow of death. 

She was very peaceful and very calm; she 
trusted her darlings in the loving arms of the 
Good Shepherd ; no fear for them came to dis- 
turb the last moments of that life of toil. 

Only once she spoke, with a smile upon her 

face, such as they had never seen there before, 

" My dears, you must think always of your Com- 

ujunions, the thought wftY Ve^p ^o\SL^ai^\s!k.i\v<i 
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race that is set before you, for, my dears, it's 
like heaven, taking Jesus unto your hearts, hav- 
ing Him with you always." 

"Yes," was all they said, and then they stooped 
and kissed the pale brow, upon which the dews 
of death were already standing ; and on that day 
when she had promised herself to do a larger 
share of work than usual, the widow went to 
what we may humbly hope was rest unutterable. 

This, as we have said, happened a year before 
omr story begins ; very great had been the chil- 
dren's grief when their loving mother was taken 
from them ; they tried to do as she would have 
had them do ; they went to the Sunday school 
and to Church, and they thought a great deal 
about their Confirmation and first Communion. 

Benny had a situation as errand boy at a 
stationer's shop, and Betty used to give her as- 
sistance at a costermonger's, just round the 
comer, for a few hours during the busiest time 
of the day, and when she was at home she used 
to patch up Benn)r's old clothes and her own, 
for " Mother had always liked her boy and girl 
to be tidy and respectable." 

The brother and sister were not unhappy when 
the first great burst of grief had Yvad VXs^ \^«?^ \ 
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they could think of " Mother's joy," of all the 
weariness and pain over, of the gentle spirit at 
peace. 

" So long as we are together we shall be all 
right," said Benny, confidently, " and of course 
we'll always be together ; there's no one as can 
take us from each other unless — ^unless — " and 
the boy's eyes wandered to the comer of the 
room where she, whom they had both loved so 
dearly, had lain on her poor bed that morning 
when she made her last Communion. 

" Unless God sends for us, as He did for her," 
Betty had answered ; " till that time comes, 
Benny, we must never leave each other." 

" Perhaps when you grow to be a woman youll 
go away and be married." 

Betty laughed a ringing childish laugh. " No, 
no, I'm sure I shan't ; I never could care for 
any one in the world as I care for you, Benny." 

The spring and the summer passed away — 
that first spring and summer without their mo- 
ther, and when autumn came the shadow of a 
coming trouble, a little cloud no bigger than a 
man's hand, fell upon poor Betty's naturally 
joyous hopeful nature. Benny, her darling bro- 
ther, looked ill, and had a bad cough — a cough 
that sounded like that otia \^"a.\. x^s*^^ \a ^dio 
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through the attic at night last winter, and which 
the neighbours had said was a sure sign of con- 
sumption — and it was of consumption that Mo- 
ther died. 

Oh, how the loving sister trembled when the 
thought came to her ; oh, how she watched her 
boy, as she loved to call him, when he came in 
weary and tired from his day's work. She re- 
solved to take him to the hospital, and let the 
doctor see him ; she went to the good clergy- 
man, who was always ready to help and advise, 
and told her fears, and he spoke to her in his 
own kind way, and when she left him some of 
the burden had been lifted from the poor little 
sorrowful heart. 

It came back again the next day when she 
stood with Benny before the doctor, and watched 
his face as he tapped his chest, and listened to 
his breathing. 

" Have you any friends in the country ?*' was 
the first question he asked. 

" No, sir ; weVe no friends at all no where, 
except the Parson as gave us the letter to you ; 
Benny and me are quite alone in the world, sir, 
since mother left us." 

The doctor shook his head. " Fm afraid the 
Parson can't help you in this case, iiv^ ^QOt 
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child; he was with me only yesterday respect- 
ing a very urgent case ; all the hospitals at the 
sea side are crowded, and delay now would quite 
do the mischief for your brother, which speedy 
change might avert." 

Betty did not quite understand the rather 
professional language. " Benny, my dear/' she 
said, in her little motherly way, "just go to the 
door a bit and wait for me." 

The doctor looked amused. "Why, he's 
older than you are, is he not ?" he said. 

"Yes, sir, a year; but I always calls him my 
boy, because I tries to take care of him." 

"How old is he?" 

"Hell be thirteen come New Year's Day." 
And then perhaps some thought of what the 
New Year might bring came to the child's mind, 
and she laid her hand upon the -doctor's arm 
and said, " tell me truly, please, that I may learn 
to bear it ; will my boy die ?" 

The doctor looked compassionately into the 
little eager uplifted face : " I hope not, I think 
not ; only London is the very worst place in the 
world for him; if he could but get into the 
country I feel sure he would be all right, but 
come and see me again in a week, and I will see 
wJmt I can do for you •, 1 am 3&racA^^\^Ss»\NKil 
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much hope of getting him taken in anywhere, 
but we can try." 

Betty curtseyed and walked away with the great 
great burden at her heart seeming to weigh her 
down, for it seemed to her as though Benny's 
only hope of life depended upon an impossible 
thing. 

And yet she was cheerful, or at least outwrardly 
so, when she joined her boy at the door, and 
her voice had ever so little of a tremble in it as 
she said, 

" We must go into the coimtry, Benny, you 
and me." 

He brightened up at the idea, and it was only 
when they got home, and he lay back upon the 
bed, with a great red. spot upon each cheek, 
that he questioned her as to how this visit to 
the country was to be managed, and with all 
her unselfishness she could not hide from him 
how difficult it would be to carry out the doctor's 
wishes. 

He turned away wearily, and went to sleep 
with his cheek resting against Rover's dark 
head, and Betty knelt down by the side of the 
bed and asked God to help her to bear any- 
thing for her boy's sake. 

The hd had asked for a holiday tiom \!c\fc 
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shop that day, and when the next morning 
Betty saw that a thick fog hung in its blackness 
all over the great city, she made up her mind 
to go to Benny's master, and tell them he could 
not come, his cough was so bad. 

She told her tale very simply, and both 
master and mistress felt that she was speaking 
the truth. 

" Oh, if I could but take him to the country, 
ma*am, he would not die." 

" Come back in an hour, my dear," was the 
answer, " we may have something to say to you 
then." 

" Please, ma'am, I shall be at my work, but 
I could come at two o'clock." 

" Very well, that will do, so long as we see 
you before post time." 

Betty trudged off, walking briskly through 
the fog, and wondering whether anything good 
was in store for her and Bennie. Mrs. Smith 
had looked so good and kind, she could not 
help hoping that she intended doing something 
for them. Her thoughts were not at all with 
the cabbages and potatoes in the costermonger's 
shop that morning, she had to be pulled up 
sharply once or twice for giving wrong weight 
and wrong change, and she v\vo>3l^\. n;:«o o'clock 
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would never come, and tbat the hour of her 
release would never arrive. 

At last came the welcome words, ^ You may 
go now, Betty, and I hope you'll bring your 
wits with you to-morrow.** 

'' Yes, sir," and she flew off, and soon stood 
breathless and eager before the stationer and 
his good-natured wife. 

" My dear," b^;an the latter, " I had a letter 
from my brother this morning." Then she 
stopped, and Betty supposed it was expected 
that she should say something. 

'' I hope he was well, ma'am," she stammered, 
in her nervousness. 

^' Quite well, thank you, but worried ; his boy 
has taken it into his head to go to Australia, 
and he wants another." 

Then Betty's eagerness could no longer be 
repressed. 

"Oh, ma'am, do he live in the country? 
would he take Benny ?" 

"Yes, I think he would; ifs down in Devon- 
shire, where the climate is soft and mild, — ^it 
would be just the thing for the lad, though 
we shall be sorry to part with him, for he's 
one of the few honest ones that we have 
found" 
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Oh how Betty's heart swelled with thanks- 
giving ; the sweet country air, the bright sni- 
shine, the smell of the flowers, all seemed to 
come up before her, a strange contrast to the 
dense London fogs which made her boy cough 
so pitifully. 

" Oh, ma'am, I can't thank you ; and, please, 
when shall we go ?" 

Poor good, kind-hearted Mrs. Smith, she had 
been so happy the minute before, and now her 
face bore a distressed, puzzled expression. 

" My dear," she said, " I know you're a good 
girl, and you'll bear it bravely, for of course it 
will be very hard '* 

"Yes," answered Betty, "'twill be hard to 
leave the place as sAe lived in, and the Church, 
and the Parson as has been so good to us, but 
it's to make my boy well, and I shan't mind ; 
so long as we two are together, Benny said, all 
must be right." 

The tears were rolling down Mrs. Smith's 
wizened face by this time, and she drew Betty 
lovingly to her side, and said, 

" My dear, it's no use to deceive you, the 
boy must go down alone. John says there's 
only a small cupboard in which he can put up 
a bed in case I could find him a likely lad, and 
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you'd get no work down there, Betty, and you 

must stay at home." 
Never through all the years of her life did 

Afa. Smith forget the look that came upon the 
child's face then : " 'twas as if all the childish- 
ness went out of it," she said afterwards to her 
husband, "and nothing but sorrow was left 
there ; and then she looked up, and spoke quite 
bravely, ' 111 go home and mend his things up 
a bit, for perhaps he'll have to go soon ;' not a 
word more about herself, nothing but the thought 
of him, although her poor little heart was break- 
ing ; oh, Robert, if I had been a rich woman 
I'd have sent her down to Devonshire and given 
somebody or other money to keep her." 

"I know you would," answered Mr. Smith, 
" you'd do anything that was kind ; sometimes, 
Mary, I think that the hardest thing, of all is 
not to be able to do kind things, but God sees 
the will, and perhaps in the great big book the 
deed is written against our names." 

Meanwhile Betty had told Benny the great 
news. Perhaps there was just a shadow of dis- 
appointment in the girl's heart as she saw how 
joyfully he hailed it, how no thought of her 
mingled with his joy at getting out of the at- 
mosphere that oppressed him and msA^ Yvvkv \ll^ 
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bat she sent the feeling back, and b^an to talk 
of all the good that would come to Aim, and he 
it was who said at last, 

Betty, 'twill be hard to leave you." 
No, no, my boy, you must not think about 
me, you must think only of getting well, and 
coming home again, jroull find me here, Benny, 
in the old place waiting for you.'' 

It was the middle of December when all this 
happened, and they all thou^t that Benny 
would be able to spend Christmas at home 
with his sister. Both the children had been 
confirmed early in Advent, and they were to 
make their first Communion on Christmas 
Day. 

But four days before the great, glad Feast, a 
Saturday night it was, there came a letter fix)m 
Devonshire saying that the new lad must be 
there on the Monday. Poor Betty, the sorrow- 
ful look was upon her face for a moment when 
Benny told her the news, and then she said 
cheerfully, 

" I'm glad for you to go, my boy, the weather's 
very cold, only I must go to the clergy-house and 
ask if we may make our communion to-morrow, 
'twill help us to bear the parting better, Benny, 
jf we receive the Blessed ^aciameDX tex." 
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The desired permission was given, the strength 
that Betty so sorely needed was sought, and 
through God's mercy found in the very Presence 
of the Lord of all love, and on that Sunday 
evening the brother and sister sat and spoke 
those words with which our story opens. And 
then they sat on listening to the Church bells, 
as they had so often listened before, and won- 
dering perhaps when they should sit together 
again as they were doing then. 

The night was so cold that Betty had not 
iudged it prudent that her boy should go to 
l^hurch, and so those two sat on in the dim 
ight of the tallow candle, which fell upon an 
)ld box, that seemed very much to inconvenience 
DOor Rover, and from which Betty turned away 
is though she could not bear the sight of it, for 
Jiat box contained all Benny's worldly goods, 
it made the going away appear very real to see 
it there. 

At last Benny spoke. " Betty, after this 
morning, will it be hard to be good ?" 

" No," began the girl, and then she stopped, 
for the words of the Collect for the day came 
to her mind, "Whereas through our sins and 
wickednesses we are sore let and hindered in 
running the race that is set befoie ws», T\v^ 
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boGXitxfal grace and meccf maj speeSiy hdp 
and delirrer as.'' 

- Yes."^ she aaiswered. ^ii is haid; I mind 
now "r.-ir ihe Parson said it wasy that Mother 
:2sed :o say it was ; tor life is Hke a race, and 
people can't win a race without troable, and 
then OCX sins come in the waj, and make us 
scumble and taTT, and we shooldn't be able to 
rise again if God did not help us; and you 
know in the sermon this morning the preadier 
said that because of the joy that was coming to 
as so soon, becanse of Jests bom for ns in the 
manger, we ought to try harder than we had 
ever tried before to put our sins and wickedness 
away, and to come quite pure, and good, and 
true to meet the dear Lord Who knew no 
sin." 

Benny looked astonished, he had never heard 
his young sister talk like this before, she was 
generally shy and reserved on all matters con- 
nected with religion, and he could hardly under- 
stand her now. She stroked his fair hair lovingly, 
;vs his dead mother would have done, and con- 
timied, — 

** Henny, we will both of us like to think that 
\v\' vUo both running a race, and that although 
II i« nmy fall, God w'\\\ ia\^e m?» xr^^^svd Mother 
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said when she lay a-dying, that the thought of 
our Communions would keep us safe ; oh, my 
boy, my boy, don't let us ever forget them." 

He put his arm roimd her neck and kissed 
ier, and it was only when the dock struck nine 
that she raised his head from her shoulder where 
k had fallen fast asleep, and told him he must 
|o to bed. 

She undressed him, as she had done very 
ften of late when he had come home tired out 
cm his day's work, then side by side those two 
rphan children knelt, and said their evening 
rayers, and when at last Benny slept Betty 
ill knelt on and asked for strength. 
" I must not be sorry to-night of all nights," 
le mused, "for the preacher said this morning, 
lat we should have no other thoughts to-day 
at thoughts of joy, because Christmas is so 
ear. And my boy will be safe, I know he will, 
ecause Jesus was a little Child and a Boy 
pon earth, and knows how to feel for our 
>rrows." 

The dark December morning dawned, and 
;etty's first waking glance was at the box, and 
t Rover standing beside it. Hastily she jumped 
p, and went to the comer of the room where 
\enny lay, the tears rolling down \i\s cVv^tYs. 
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" Betty, I can't leave you." 

" My dear, 'twill be all right, please God, you 
will come back some day strong and well." 

He was ashamed of being faint-hearted whilst 
she was so brave, and he jumped up and dressed 
himself, and then they went to Church, and 
when the holy service was over they stood in 
the porch, and the Priest whom they loved so 
dearly was there to give them his blessing. 

"God be with you, my children," he said, 
" and help you to bear this parting," and then 
he spoke to Benny about the troubles and 
temptations that must come to him in his new 
life, and he told him how to run steadily on in 
the race that was set before him. "It's only 
by looking to the end that we can hope to win, 
my boy ; our spirits would faint by the way if 
we did not think of the blessedness, of all the 
hope, and all the joy that Jesus brought to us 
on the first Christmas Day." 

Much more he said which there is not room 
to set down in this little tale, and at the last he 
spoke to Betty, and told her he had remembered 
them both when he offered the Blessed Sacrifice 
that morning. 

An hour later "Beivtvy ^tv^ ^^NJej \v^.^ \i«5sv 
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deposited at Paddington Station by the omnibus, 
and stood sad and forlorn upon the platform 
awaiting the departure of the train. The boy 
would not get in until the last minute. 

" Let me talk to you as long as I can," he 
said, but somehow words would not come, and 
all he did was to squeeze his sister's hand very 
tightly, and wonder why he felt such a strange 
lump in his throat. 

At last he was huddled into the crowded car- 
riage, the shrill whistle sounded, he looked out 
of the window at the pale face which was watch- 
ing him so eagerly, and he said in a choking voice, 

" Take care of Rover, give him a bit of meat 
on Christmas Day." 

" Yes, I will, and be sure you write, my boy." 

He nodded assent, and the train steamed 
slowly out of the Station, and at last Betty 
turned away to her lonely desolate home. 

Lonely and desolate it was for many months 
to come, cheered only by the thought that her 
boy was gaining health and strength in that 
sweet sea-side Devonshire town. 

He wrote to her every week ; oh, what red- 
letter days those were when his letters arrived ; 
she used to take them round to the Smiths and 
to the clergy-house. She thought ati4 1\vom^\. 
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rightly that they would be so glad to hear how 
well and happy Benny was in his new life. 

She worked very hard during those spring 
days ; she had a wish which she hid deep down 
in her heart, to earn money enough to send for 
her boy to come up to her just for a few days 
when the bright summer time should come. 

The Vicar and the Smiths wanted her to take 
a situation and give up her place at the coster- 
monger's, and there was something quaint in 
the little air of importance with which she would 
draw herself up and say, " No, thank you, I want 
to keep my boy's home for him." 

The scene changes from the crowded London 
alley to sweet Devonshire lanes, that have in 
them a fragrance all their own, a fragrance that 
seems to be found nowhere else. 

It is night, a moonlight night, the glowwonns 
are shining in the hedges, the crickets are chirp- 
ing merrily beneath the starry sky ; not another 
sound is to be heard, the hush of the sunset 
hour has fallen on the earth. 

Suddenly there is a murmur of voices in the 
distance ; two or three boys are walking hur- 
riedly along the lane, one of them, the youngest 
of the party, is speaking m a. \o\ee of entreaty. 
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'^ Let us go home, please, it is so late," and 
he tries to break away from his companions 
who are holding him fast, to prevent his break- 
ing loose from them. 

They laugh a mocking derisive laugh. 

" Swear that you will not tell what you have 
seen to-night, and we will let you go.'* 

" I will try not to, indeed I will, but I must 
not swear, for it might tempt me to tell a lie." 

What Benny had seen that night was this ; 
some of his acquaintances had determined upon 
robbing a beautiful garden ; he, taking an even- 
ing walk, had come across them whilst they 
were dividing the spoils, and now they wished 
to bind him to secrecy, and to make him swear 
that he would not betray them. 

He woulcl not take the required oath and 
they were getting more and more vexed and 
more and more alarmed. 

" Listen," said one of them, " you know the 
old tower, the Bogie's Tower. I happen to have 
the key of it, never mind how I got it ; how will 
you like a night shut up there with the toads 
and frogs?" 

Benny turned very white ; the Bogie's Tower 
was a terror to the whole county ; it was a little 
square place standing in a wood>.bm\l oi ^\.ow^, 
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and clamped by heavy iron bars, which some- 
how made one tremble as one looked at it. 

Countless legends were told concerning it, 
and Benny had heard some of them, and thought 
how he should like to tell them to Betty ; but 
to recount the legends, and to be locked up 
within those grim-looking walls, were two very 
different things; no marvel that the poor lad 
shrank from the ordeal. His enemies saw their 
advantage. " Swear," they said. 

Benny looked up at the stars, and lifted his 
cap from his head, and tried to say a prayer, 
and the words that first came to him were the 
words of the Collect for the Fourth Sunday in 
Advent ; the last Sunday he had spent with 
Betty, the day of his first Communion, "Whereas 
by our sins and wickednesses we are sore let 
and hindered in running the race that is set be- 
fore us, Thy bountiful grace and mercy may 
speedily help and deliver us." 

" Swear," again said the chorus. 

" I will not." 

They were very near the Bogie's Tower now; 

Benny heard the key turn, and the door swing 

upon its rusty hinges ; the next minute he had 

fallen violently forward upon the damp earthen 

floor } there w^ a\o^ld\>^x^^,^^a^l'^^^3ad.^i^dn 
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the door was locked and the poor lad was alone 
in his agony. How he spent that night he never 
knew ; only when morning came did he recover 
something of consciousness, and he knew that 
his leg was so hurt that he could not move ; 
then he prayed to God to help him to bear 
things. At last help came ; one of the boys re- 
pented of the cruel deed, and went to see his 
victim. 

" Oh, Tom, I'm so glad you have come," said 
the feeble exhausted voice, " I want to send a 
message to Betty : just say the race was hard, 
but I thought of the end and of mother." 

The exertion of speaking was too great for 
him, he swooned away, and Tom Barker hastened 
to give the alarm ; the neighbours soon arrived 
and Benny was taken to the hospital, and there 
they said there was no hope, he must die. 

Mr. Smith carried the news to Betty the next 
evening as she sat at her work thinking of her 
boy ; " They say he's dying because he wouldn't 
consent to do wrong," said the poor man, with 
tears in his eyes. 

And Betty smiled a smile he could not un- 
derstand. 

" We will go down to see him, my dear ; my 
missis has sent the money." 
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So they went, and Betty nursed her boy back 
to life, and was prouder of him than ever. 

" Oh, Betty," he said, one day, " if I hadn't 
tried to be good and to win the race, I should 
have died of fright that night, but I thought of 
the end of the race, and that turned the dark- 
ness into light ; it seemed, Betty, as though God 
was near me, helping me with all His great 
might." 

" My boy," was all the sister said ; " oh, my 
boy, I am so happy." 

They stayed in the sweet Devonshire town 
amidst the flowers and the fields that had seemed 
to bring life back to Benny. Mrs. Smith's bro- 
ther found a situation for the girl in a linen- 
draper's shop, and she and her boy once more 
live together, and are all in all to each other. 

" Benny," Tom Barker said one winter's night, 
(all the lads had had a month's imprisonment 
for their night's work,) " Benny, I want you to 
show me how to run the race that you're always 
talking about." 

And Benny answered simply, " The Parson 
will tell you about it, Tom ; but if you think of 
the end, the way is easy, because we know that 
God is near to help us." 
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" As oft with worn and weary feet. 

We tread earth's ragged valley o'er. 
The thought how comforting and sweet !— 

Christ trod the toilsome path before ; 
Our wants and weaknesses He knows. 
From life's first dawning to its close." 

T WAS sitting in the old schoolroom at Monk- 
■*■ ton Abbott, the same schoolroom in which 
I had sat when I was a girl, with all my life 
before me, with hope beating high within me ; 
ah me, how much has happened since that time, 
how many joys to be thankful for ; how many 
griefs to be borne — ay, and to be thankful for 
also, have come to me since those far away days 
which somehow seem nearer, now that my journey 
is nearly over, than they did twenty or thirty 
years ago. 
/. F 
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I coold wnte a long stocj aboat long, long 
ago^ bat mf band is shai^ now, and I-am get- 
ting pKOST and gairaloiiSy and I must confine 
mjsdf to hccs and jost tell bow it was tbat I 
told wj jooDg nieces tbe aDegCHj my &ther told 
me one C hiisL L na s ni^it in tbe hi away past 
And I most tdl too of tbe few days that came 
to us an at tbat Cbiistmas-tide of which I am 
wiitin^ tbe days tbat seemed so sad, but that 
really were so foil of joy. 

I was ^)endi]^ Christmas at Monkton Abbott, 
with Hairy, my dear dead sister's son, and it 
was with her tiiree Inig^t bonnie gids that I was 
sitting in the old schoolroom dreaming about 
my youth. 

It was a sad Christmas as for as outward 
things went ; for Harry had gone with his wife 
to her mother's funeral, and instead of the usual 
large party in the house there was only poor old 
me, to sit at the table in the great dining-room 
with my nieces. 

They were very good children, but the day had 
been wet and dreary, and they were just a wee 
bit dull on that evening of which I am writing. 

"I can't feel bright this Christmas," said 

Alice, " it's no use, I suppose it's very wrong, 

/ wish I knew how to shaka o^ xJcv^ easiness, but 
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this death seems to have come upon us like a 
shadow just now, and I cannot look at the light 
that I know Christmas must bring with it." 

" My dear," I said, " don't you know that it 
is through the pathway of shadows that we pass 
to the Land of light F' 

The girls did not know that I was listening to 
them, and when I spoke there was a general 
rush to my side, and Maude the privileged 
youngest, looked up into my face and said, 

" Aunt Lottie, you spoke just as if you knew 
a story about that ; could you tell it us, please?" 

I stroked the golden hair, and tried to excuse 
myself from the task, but it was all of no avail, it 
was impossible to put those children off, when 
they hail set their hearts upon anything, and so 
I was obliged to give in at last, and to ransack 
the storehouse of my memory for the tale that 
Alice's words had brought back to me. 

" My dears," I said, " I don't know whether 
you will care about it much." 

" Oh, Aunt Lottie, you are only* fishing for 
compliments, you know we care for everything 
that you say." 

" Well, it seems I have not fished in vain," I 
answered with a smile, whereupon I was nearly 
smothered with kisses, and t\ieie 'waSk ^ \\\Si& 
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arranging of chaiis, a little settling of work, and 
I began the all^ory which I am going to write 
down here: 

" My dears," I said, " it was Christmas Day 
fifty years ago, and I was talking very much as 
Alice was talking this evening, for some trouble 
had come to us, I almost forget what it was 
now, but I know it was a very quiet time at 
Monkton Abbott My £Either heard my grum- 
bling, and he called me into his study, and 
made me sit in his own armchair near the great 
log fire, and then he told me of all the real, true 
Christmas Joy that must come, of all the dark- 
ness that went away, and of the Light that came 
on the first Christmas Day. And he spoke of 
the dreariness that must sometimes come to us 
all, of the mists of sorrow that seem to dim our 
eyes, and prevent our seeing things as clearly as 
we ought to see them, but, my child," he said, 
" we could not bear perpetual sunshine here on 
earth, it is through the pathway of shadows that 
we pass to the land of light ; it is through the 
road of sorrow that we come to the haven of 
rest; Lottie, I will tell you an allegory, that 
may help you to realise what that joy is that 
Christmas brings us — a joy that can never leave 
us, but which brings us, ^VJcvow:^ \l may be 
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through much tribulation, to the land * where 
shadows cease.' " 

One cold frosty night, many years ago, I sat 
gazing out of my window upon the busy city 
below, my brain was crowded with confused 
and worldly thoughts, for I was somewhat dis- 
satisfied with the results of a trying day's work ; 
my many plans and schemes were not turning 
out as I should have wished, and I seldom had 
a thought for anything else ; but in the old house 
opposite I could see a number of happy little 
beings flitting about the room bright with fire- 
light, making It look yet more cheery with the 
holly-wreaths glistening with berries. The sight 
fascinated me. I had just seen a bright-haired 
child fasten up a star of Christmas roses above 
a text over the doorway, the letters of which 
were large enough for me to read the words, 
"The Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace." 
Then the shutters were shut and I could see no 
more. 

And I alone seemed heedless of the great 
Day that was approaching. No signs of rejoic- 
ing in my home, and still less in my world- 
loving heart. Something of shame came upon 
me as I turned my eyes upon the vjoi^vji^^t^ 
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svammig horn the great Cathedral where the 
first ETensoog of Cfaristiiias was just over. A 
loodmess crept npaa me as one by one the 
l^bts were cxdiigiiisliedy and the figures in the 
quaint okl windows were no longer visible. A 
yraming entered my heart for scmiething higher 
and belter than I had yet knowiL Surely the 
Cadiedral had never kx^ed so vast and noble 
as on diat memorable Christmas Eve. 

Tbe uKXHi sent down her floods of g^ory on 
the show-shrouded nx^ and seemed to shine 
with fiilkr intoisity upcm the carving of a beau- 
tifiil angel-figure standing out against the dear 
deep sky with sword in hand as if guarding the 
hallowed porch over which he stood. The 
shining whiteness of his robes of fresh driven 
snow gave a look of divine purity to the beau- 
tifiil form. 

I gazed long and earnestly till I Euided there 
was no other object in all the world but that 
white Angd who seemed at last to be looking 
straight do^^ upon me. I thought I could 
bear it no longer, and rising from my seat 
walked out into the frosty night towards the 
spot on which my eyes were still fixed, and he 
seemed to step down from his place and come 
to meet me in the doVsteis. ^^s ^^ia ^^ene- 
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trated right into my very soul, and the voite 
that spoke was thrilling and sad. It said : 

" I have been beside you all day long, and 
seen you grasping at the vain shadows, fame and 
success in the eyes of the world ; you wish that 
men should honour you and call you great; you 
seek to gain command and control over the 
hearts and minds of God's creatures, and wield 
them according to your own desires; rebelling # 
against your Maker's Will and wise orderings — 
you trust in your own strength and determinedly 
follow a self-chosen path. Should you gain 
your ambition, what will it avail you at that 
hour, when the Angel meets you at the gate of 
death and asks for the badge which marks you 
as belonging to the King's Army? And what 
will you answer when you stand alone with Him 
Who knoweth every inmost thought ? All this 
world's fame and honour must fail you then. 
Think ! should you hear His Voice saying, ' I 
planted many seeds along your pathway, yet 
have you not one flower to offer Me. I girded 
you with the breastplate of Love, the shield of 
Faith, and the helmet of Truth. I placed the 
Sword of Strength and Victory in your hand, and 
breathed into your heart the Spirit of prayer. 
I did the same for you as for a\\ XVv^ N\Q.\aT5k ^^S. 



{ 
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the Cross who have entered My kingdom more 
than conquerors. I was ever standing by you 
in the time of trouble, but you turned from Me, 
heeding not My voice of warning. Alas ! there 
is no Crown for thosp who have no cross to lay 
at My Feet. Your lot is not with Me, for learn 
the lesson of Christmas, it is that I would show 
you now ; it was to teach you to be humble, 
that your Lord lived His Incarnate life on earth, 
it was to show you how to suffer that He came 
from heaven to earth, for if you suffer with Him 
here you will be glorified with Him hereafter. 
Come therefore with me and learn the true 
teaching of Christmas, learn that through the 
pathway of shadows which Jesus trod, you will 
conie at last to the land of light to live with 
Him for ever and for ever, where Christmas 
snows shall have melted into bright perpetual 
sunshine." 

The voice of the speaker grew mournful and 
pleading, and laying his hand upon me he con- 
tinued, "Lay aside these anxious thoughts for 
a while and lift up your eyes beyond the wild 
confusion of this great city." 

Then I thought he led me on, on, on, over hill 
and vale and meadow, the snow beneath our 
feet melted in the glory oi \i\^ ^xoSl^, ^sA ^^ 
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seemed to be leaving the chill winter night be- 
hind us as we journeyed on. A soft summer 
wind made music among the trees which arched 
gracefully over our heads, and the little birds 
were chanting their matin hymn from their 
" leafy chapel" as the red dawn was streaking 
the eastern sky. Still my guide led me on higher, 
higher, up the gentle green slopes, but I was so 
intently gazing at the pure beauty of his coun- 
tenance that I scarcely heeded where he was 
leading me, till he pointed to a glittering stream 
of running water which lay below dividing a 
barren wilderness from a lovely scene of wood- 
lands and mighty hills. The little pink clouds 
of the dawning day were reflected in its clear 
depths and threw a warm glow upon the pale 
white lilies which expanded peacefully upon its 
surface. 

A group of happy children were coming to- 
wards the bank. I asked my guide the meaning 
of this strange scene, and he told me " These 
children are bound for the land of Eternal Peace, 
which lies yonder to the west. The way is long, 
and the only access to the pathway is through 
the crystal water." While he was speaking I 
saw a bright being leading them gently through, 
but for a moment I lost sight o? lYvem, fex "Cc^fc 
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flood of silver g^ory which poured through an 
opening in the clouds dazzled my eyes. When 
it {auded I noticed that each of the children held 
in their hands a pure lily with glistening drops 
upon it " They cannot miss their way," said 
my guide, in answer to my inquiries ; " the only 
path which leads to the land of our glorious 
King and Father, He Himself has trodden and 
marked with crosses, and from the Water of life 
He has caused a little stream to spring ; like a 
silver thread it courses its way among the tangled 
thorns and briars, — on, on, down to the waters 
of darkness, and even beyond, for its brightness 
gleams over the dark tide and ceases not till it 
leaps upon the golden sands of the Blessed Home 
they seek. 

" He has not left one cross in the way without 
some words of comfort and love written there, 
by His Own Hand, so those who seek Him can- 
not miss the road. Watch with me, and it will 
tell its own story." 

In the group who were already journeying 
onward I saw three who particularly attracted 
my notice. A tall, handsome-looking boy, with 
the fire of youth gleaming in his eye, and a 
haughty determined expression about the mouth. 
His manner was cold and comttvaiiL^vcv^^ l\vougJi 
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his compa|iions seemed to look up to him, and 
he appeared to take the lead in everything. 
They called him Edwin. He was a- strange 
contrast to the pale, timid child C3nil, who 
dmig to him as to some strong support with 
such implicit trust as to hang upon every word 
that fell from his lips ; Edwin was proud of the 
influence he had gained over the young boy. 
The third was Ella — a, girl who for purity and 
grace rivalled the lily she held with such tender 
care in her small white hands. The golden 
hair fell in long soft ripples from the little head 
thrown back, that the deep lustrous eyes might 
rest upon the far distant speck of glory, — ^raised 
above thorn and flower that were growing along 
the way-side, above the dark tall pine-trees 
standing in the gloomy distance, to the " Land 
which is very far off." 

I thought I recognised the children as those 
whom a short time back I had watched wreathing 
the holly, but I was too much engrossed with 
what I saw before me to question my guide. 

" EUa, Ella, what is it you see ?" asked Cyril 
eagerly, as he sprang to the side of his sister, 
whom he loved with all his heart's deep tender- 
ness ; " what is it ?" he urged. 

"I can see," she answered, " Va iVv^ fex, ^ 
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distauace a speck of light, — ^and the longer I 
look the Ixi^ter it seems to grow. Oh, Cyril, 
can it be that it is a £unt gleam of our Blessed 
Home? it Iks thefe^ I know." 

She guided the child's gaze to the light, and 
die two walked side by side, watching with 
eager kwging, till a mist feD, and the boy grew 
weaiy now the light was hiddai, and asked his 
sister why she still gazed. 

^ Because," said EDa, '* I know our Home is 
ther^ aldKNi^ the mist has &llen to hide it, 
and our Father is watching us from there, — 
we must not turn away;*' but little Cyril did 
not wait to listen, Edwin called him to join the 
merry group he was with, and he went quickly 
away, and I thought that Ella still held in her 
hand a branch of holly, that same holly which 
she had been twining round the Christmas text 
when I first saw her. 

Wistfully and lovingly she looked at it, and 
then she took a httle book out of her pocket, 
and I heard her read these words, — 

" We wreathe the holly round the pillars of 

our Churches at the glad Christmas Feast, and 

twine it amidst the symbols of joy in our homes ; 

and do we ever think of the full, deep meaning 

of the bright shining leaves, and tVv^ beautiful 
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red hemes ? do we see a doud from the path- 
wa.y of shadows coming upon our Christmas joy ? 
" Look at the spikes that speak of a crown of 
thorns, see the rosy hue, that foreshadows, as it 
were, a Saviour's Blood. Ah, yes, a Voice 
from the Cross seems to echo amid our jubilant 
notes of praise, a doud from Calvary's height 
falls upon the Manger at Bethlehem, and yet 
behind the cloud there is a more radiant bright- 
ness than any we have yet seen, a never-fading 
sunbeam of resurrection joy pointing to the land 
of Hght." 

Ella dosed her book, and a shade of disap- 
pointment was upon her face when she found 
that the others had really left her, but she knew 
they must not linger, but press on through all 
the weariness of the long day, that they might 
be ready, waiting on the shore of the dark tide 
for the little bark with shining sails that would 
take them to the haven of eternal happiness, 
the land of their loving Lord, Who had brought 
them this precious heritage as a Christmas gift. 
" Come, Cyril, you will join our party," said 
the elder boy ; " see there, while we are losing 
ourselves in this gloomy valley, others are gain- 
ing the mountain tops and basking in the sun- 
light and free fresh air; see how tVve^ ^.i^ all 
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Struggling for that highest peak, — I will not rest 
till I have gained it'' 

" Oh, Edwin, Edwin," pleaded the boy, "they 
say the dangers there' are so terrible, — a, pre- 
cipice Hes the other side, bdow which the dark 
waters flow, and many have been for ever lost** 

" Little fool !" answered the other, " do you 
think I cannot take care of myself? very wdl, 
coward, I will return soon and show that I can; 
then perhaps you will be wiser, and come with 
me, if you do not weary of your sanctity before 
and overtake me." 

" Edwin, dear Edwin," urged the child, " there 
is no other road to the Land of Light, and they 
say few ever retrace their steps ; please do not 
go, it may even now be only a bend in the 
road which hides the dark tide from us ; oiu: 
King will grieve so if you turn from His 
Own pathway, for He needs us all in our 
Home." 

*' I don't suppose He wants me much," was 
the scornful rejoinder, "and if His Love had 
been so very great He would not have made 
the path so dark ; see how thick the shadows 
lie, and for my part I doubt the ending." 

" Edwin, how can you talk so ?" said Ella, 
whom Cyril had called to plead mth him, " He 
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makes the shadows fall here, that the distant 
glory may shine before us, and we may not 
miss our way. Look too at the sunbeams where 
the trees open and show the blue sky above, 
and the little streamlet ever running on. Be- 
sides, our lilies would droop and fade in the 
scorching sun and wild wind of the great moun- 
tains. We must take them to our Father pure 
and unspotted to live for ever in His Fadeless 
Garden. We know too — 

* Every shadow falling on our pathway here 
Falls from gleams of Glory that await us there,* 

Oh, Edwin, do not leave us f but the impetuous 
boy shook her off in anger, saying, 

" So you influence Cyril, do you, and keep 
him at your side ? I'll make you repent of your 
fool's play ;" and he dashed off" and left them 
standing in dismay, watching his hasty reckless 
ascent up the steep mountain. 

I thought I longed to warn the heedless boy 
of the terrible chasm I saw yawning to the left, 
for the sun dazzled his eyes so that he could 
not see ; but I suddenly seemed to lose sight 
of him altogether. 

When I turned again to the pathway of sha- 
dows, the two children were resting beneath a 
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wayside cross and refreshing themselves with 
the purple grapes that clustered round it A 
look of happy peace was upon them as they 
read the message of love written upon the stem, 
" I will never leave thee or forsake thee.*' And 
after stooping to revive their lilies in the bright 
water running at their feet, they pressed slowly 
onwards. 

I marked how the boy was almost entirely 
engrossed in his love for his sister, and I thought, 
"Is human love strong enough to support 
through all this?" for the way was changing. 
It was closing into a very narrow space. The 
ground was rough and crowded with thistles, 
and tangled weeds grew over the little stream 
whose clear course still threaded through alL 
I watched anxiously, for to the right only the 
narrow stream divided them from the fresh open 
meadows and waving corn-fields ; and I was 
fearful lest they should turn aside to seek them. 

"Tread here,'' said Ella to the frightened 
boy; "follow me, I find His Footprints all 
along. He passed through once and trod this 
very ground. Is it not sweet to walk in His 
Own steps ? See ! He has made ' the rough 
places plain.' Oh, how the thorns must have 
hurt His Feet. Look how He has crushed 
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them down, so that they scarcely touch us. 
. How difficult it must have been, yet He came 
from the Golden City that He might make a 
path for all to follow to the Gates of Peace 
which He flung open wide when He had finished 
His Journey. Take heart, Cyril; it is not so 
very far after all." 

" But it is so dark," pleaded the boy, as he 
stmgged on. 

"Look up at the Western Glory," was the 
answer, " I think it never looked half so bright. 
Don't hold so tight upon me ; you must look at 
His Signs along the way. He only can bring 
you safe through the hard places, because He 
knows them all. May be there are yet worse 
yonder," and in a soft voice she sang to cheer 
her companion, 

" What though the future with its uaknown depths 
Be hidden from my sight, 
I know that its untrodden paths 
Lead onward into light." 

I noticed how the shouts of the merry group 
upon the mountains attracted Cyril, and how 
his eager gaze would follow them now that he 
and his companion had passed "the rough 
places, " and were upon the soft gceea \svO's>'s> 
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mnid wamf a tme hare made 

la^ 3&cp had k mat been lor his sister's war 
5dc^ vQDce xw£ podezs n aiihfiihie s s : bat sekkx 
or oever ^d ht mm his ejres to die Westa 
CSoTf. WmaKver he cang^ a glimpse c^ Edwi 
01 ^e ogan>re> ever jj i iig^ling to be first an 
on die copoKjst pomt, the dbild would heare 
loBging sq^ ior Ins heait was panting for tl 
wiud breedoot, and on^ his love for EXa hd 
him back from ansvenng the repeated caUs < 
^Come i^ Cfnl my lad, dieie is no dangi 
here. Come up just for a little while." 

Tber however prerailed at last, for I heai 
him saying, ^ Let me go, Ella dear. I am s 
very weaiy of the shadowy path. I promise thi 
I wiU come back to yoa again by-and-by, an 
periu^ bring Edwin with me. I will not go s 
^ as he has, indeed I will not, and I will soo 
overtake you." 

And it seemed as if he would not raise h: 
eyes to the words upon the wayside cros 
"I will keep thee in the way wherein tho 
shalt go." 

" O thou, so weary of thy self-denials. 
And so impatient of thy little cross, 
Is it so hard to bear thy daily trials — 
To count all earthly \Yi\Tv^ ^ ^\x&^Vs5&V* 
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Yes, the boy had gone, and when I next 
K>ked Ella was journeying on alone, ever 
eeping her eyes fixed upon the distant land, 
aifiil lest she should be tempted to stray 
x)m the path that often seemed so hard and 
edious. 

The cheerful song of the reapers in the com- 
idd on the other side of the hedge, contrasted 
tiangely with her oft-repeated deep-drawn sighs, 
rhich told of such utter weariness, such longing 
3r rest 

We all know such feelings, the weariness that 
eems to fall upon us like a great mist, but 
^hich it seems as though the Christmas joy 
ame to clear away. 

For He our Lord and Master was weary for 
lu-ee and thirty long years, the toil and burden 
nd struggle of life was as great for Him as it 
; for any one of us, and He had to bear a load 
rhich none of us can ever bear, the load, great 
nd terrible as it was, of our sins, He saw too 
11 our ingratitude, all our disregard of His 
X)ve, He thirsted for our souls. He was very 
^eary, very sad because we would not give them 
3 Him. It is the thought of Him that enables 
s to combat our little weariness, to press on 
nd battle through it, ere it deepens inlo ^oxsvfe- 
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thing akin to deqnir. Then the evil one know! 
only too irdl that it is his time for leadin] 
whither he wilL 

** I wiU just hstaiy" I heard her say, as sh 
stepped aside to an opening in the hedge. 

''I will not go, but only watch the happ 
group f(H^ a moment" 

It was a pretty sight on which she looka 
MOTy yoaths and maidens all amongst Ui 
golden com, wh^e the wild flowers at interva 
looked up through the waving ears to a doa( 
less sky above them. 

Though the scene was beautiful, I noticed 
was shut in by hills, — there was not that va 
be}X)nd which was so remarkable in the shadonv 
path, and the meny reapers seemed heedless < 
all but the joyous dance and song. 

The child's gaze grew longing and anxiou! 
She no longer shook her head when they bed 
oned her to join them, but smiled as if ha 
assenting. 

My guide told me to watch. The young heai 
was yearning for companions once more, an 
she had eN-en foigotten to look for the words c 
comfort, which the sunny com-fidd hid firor 
her as she bent her head out of the shade c 
the sheltering tree abov^. 
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" Is she not being tried beyond her strength ?" 
I asked. 

"The strength of mortals is weak indeed," 
he answered, " but the Everlasting Father will 
aid His faithful child, who has always trusted in 
Him ; and resisted temptation is a jewel in the 
victor's crown.'' 

As he finished speaking, a Glorious Being 
rose from the silver stream, and overshadowed 
her with his mighty wings, pointed with his 
shining sword to the Western Glory, and so 
guided the child into the ways of quietness and 
peace. And he left her not till he had placed 
her once more at the foot of a cross whose stem 
was planted in the stream, and on which there 
hung rich piuple grapes. 

Though at intervals the summer breeze bore 
the reapers' song to the little pathway, it seemed 
to have lost its charm ; for the Glorious Being 
had shed the light of another world upon her, 
and had stirred in her heart music of a truer 
beat which she poured forth in loving me- 
lody. 

The day was passing on. Great wild piles 
of dark clouds stood out against the blue depths, 
just showing their silver lining as if to give hope, 
before spreading into a thick blackness, and 
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sending down large drops of rain upon the hot 
earth below them. 

The reapers left the dance and song, flee- 
ing in haste I know not where, for that waving 
golden com was being beaten down and black- 
ened in the mud, and the imbound sheaves 
scattered in wild confusion. The trees bent, 
cracked, and struggled in the tempest that burst 
in such m9.d fury upon the idle loiterers, hurl- 
ing the heavy branches and flinging them back- 
wards, forwards, with its mighty, resistless power. 
Yes ! and those were the same trees that had 
stood looking so calm and strong in the sunny 
hours, offering a cool retreat from the hot noon- 
day sun. 

What were they now ? helpless almost as fea- 
thers, and their shelter a place of fatal danger 
in the storm. After pondering long upon this 
scene of ruin and desolation, I turned to the 
other side where the mountains stood like giants, 
immoveable and powerful, but it was even more 
terrible there. The long grass and wild thistles 
were waving now this way and now that, as if 
every single root musf be torn up. Great bits 
of rock leapt wildly from the heights, — <iown, 
down, down, till with one awful plunge their 
course was ended in lYi^ d"aik waters below, 
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which closed over them in cruel forgetfulness of 
their fate. It filled me with intense horror, for 
t seemed to bring before me the terrors of a 
ost despairing soul, — the wild leaps, the last 
ilunge into eternity and all hope gone for ever. 

The majestic sweep-back of the waves, the 
wfaL and mysterious pause while the gathering 
aters were increasing their force to burst again 
ith deafening splash upon the rocky shore — it 
laddened me, and I clung in terror to my guide, 
ot daring to. ask how it had fared with the ad- 
snturers ; but he read my. thoughts and an- 
¥ered, 

" Alas ! some are lost, others instead of giv- 
ig themselves up to despair, that powerful 
orker of the Evil One, repent of their unfaith- 
dness and listen for the ' still small voice* which 
peaks in the storm, calling those who even yet 
5 late, will return to seek Him once more, for 
lis mercies are untold and His compassions 
re new every morning." 



Why walk in darkness ? has the dear light vanished, 

That gave us joy and day? 
Has the great sun departed ? has sin banished 

His life-b^etting ray ? 
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" Light of the world ! for ever, ever shining, 
There is no change in Thee ; 
True Light of Life, all joy and health enshrining, 
Thou canst not fade nor flee. 

" Thou hast arisen, but Thou descendest never ; 
To-day shines as the past ; 
All that Thou wast, Thou art and shalt be ever, 
Brightness from first to last. 

** Night visits not Thy sky, nor storm nor sadness ; 
Day fills up all its blue ; 
Unfailing beauty, and imfaltering gladness. 
And love for ever new ! 

** Why walk' in darkness? our true Light yet shineth ; 
It is not night, but day ! 
All healing and all peace His might enshrineth. 
Why shun His loving ray ? * 

** Are night and shadows better, truer, dearer. 
Than day, and joy, and love ? 
Do tremblings and misgivings bring us nearer 
To the great God of Love ? 

** Light of the world undimming and unsetting, 
Oh shine each mist away ! 
Banish the fear, the falsehood, and the fretting, 
Be our unchanging day I" 



THE LAND OF LIGHT. 

A CONTINUATION OF THE PATHWAY OF SHADOWS. 
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** They are going — only going — 
Out of pain and into bliss ; 
Out of sad and sinful weakness 
Into perfect holiness." 

"'T'HE path of shadows," I said, "what will be- 
come of that fragile child, will she find 
shelter from the tempest ?" 

Her guide spoke, but he seemed not to be 
answering my question, he only murmured softly, 
" He came at Christmas-tide, to be a Refuge 
from the storm, a Shadow from the heat." 

I followed his gaze to the valley, but no such 
wild confusion was there ; true the storm ragged 

/- G 
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fiercely, but the little stream was all the clearer 
for the rapid flow, and the trees yielded not to 
the hurricane, which only parted the thi<± foliage 
here and there, letting in some sudden gleam 
from above. 

The child pressed on with a sure tread, shel- 
tering the lily under her golden tresses, ever and 
anon turning aside to catch a glimpse of the 
mountains, with a look of anxious expectation, 
and then raising her voice and calling for her 
companions in pleading tones : 

" Come back, come back, for the day is pass- 
ing quickly ; come back, before it is too late. 
Cyril, Cyril, you must come back," then turning 
her eyes to the far east, she continued, 

" Oh, my Father, Thou art merciful and pa- 
tient with Thy wandering children, and wilt 
keep them safe in the time of danger ; lead Cyril 
back at last to the homeward road, for the sake 
of Thy Holy Child Jesus, in Whose Footsteps 
all Christian children should walk." 

I did not see Ella again for some time ; when 
next I looked, a slight form was leaning upon 
her for support, walking with great apparent 
difficulty. 

Was it Cyril? Ay, indeed it was; listen 
whilst the boy tells his tale, as the soft breeze 
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whispers messages of peace to the little wan- 
derers on their journey home. 

" Oh, Ella, when first I left you in the early 
morning, the moimtain air seemed to make me 
so joyous and strong, and the clambering up its 
steep sides so filled my mind, that I forgot all 
else, but just the wish to get higher and higher, 
for they were standing and cheering Edwin who 
was highest of all. 

" Sometimes I thought you would be lonely 
without me and I must return, but somehow I 
soon forgot again, and I never once thought of 
our loving Father. Then suddenly, while we 
were in the midst of gay talking and laughter, 
the wild storm arose, and my whole being was 
overwhelmed with terror. I heard those stronger 
and braver than myself screaming and clinging 
to one another for help. 

" It seemed as if the great heavens frowned 
upon me in anger, and the thunder sounded in 
my ears like the eternal gates closing for ever 
against me, and for one moment I was in de- 
spair, then I knew that the evil one was pre- 
vailing, and I raised my head and gasped out, 
'My Father!' The effort seemed to break 
my heart, and I wept while I struggled forward 
in the storm. The lightning flashed ^xo'sa \}aft 
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dark waters below, showing that one false step 
and I should be lost for ever. Again I cried, 
*My Father,' and a still small voice sounded 
in the tumult, * His mercy ^dureth for ever.' 

" Such a de^p love thrilled in my soul — such 
a yearning for the peace of His shadow again — 
yet a burning shame and sorrow for having left 
Him, and turned from His guidance. 

" While I was fighting my way down the hill- 
side, the lightning flashed again, showing me 
the silver stream just for a moment, then all 
was dark again, but I knew it was stUl there, 
and kept my eyes fixed through the darkness to 
where it flowed, for I dared not turn aside — ^re- 
membering how — ^as long as the Western Glory 
shone bright I was content to gaze with you, but 
when a mist fell, I forgot the brightness I could 
no longer see. 

" The still small voice ever and anon spoke 
words of comfort and promise to me. Once I 
fancied I heard Edwin's voice pleading for help, 
saying, 'Where? where? which way, Cyril?' 
and then the wind carried his voice away, but I 
asked our kind Father to guide him ; then tak- 
ing up two branches that lay beside me, I crossed 
them and bound them together with my girdle 
— ^with a force that was not my own I planted 
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it deep down in the earth, supporting its stem 
also with huge stones. I knew he could not 
hear me call, But trusted that perhaps that cross 
would be a land-mark to him, and to others also 
by-and-by, for the drops on the wet wood glit- 
tered and shone in the lightning. 

" Then on, on I pressed, till at last in the 
pauses of the storm I heard the ripples of the 
living stream, and the wind carried your voice 
to me as you sang — 

* Pierc*d Hands will touch and bless thee, 
Words descend from highest heaven, 
Breathing through thy heart's recesses, 
Oh, My child, thou art forgiven.' 

" It was a hymn I knew well, for often had you 
sung it to me before, but it had never sounded 
half so sweet, for I knew that the pathway must 
be very near you. When I did reach it I could 
not enter till I had thanked my heavenly Father 
for receiving me back, and bringing me out of 
the awful dangers of the storm. After washing 
the soil of the mountain off my feet, I set forth 
weak and weary on my journey, but supported 
by the strength I had found at last. 

"And my lily, Ella,'' he added mournfully, 
" it is sadly faded and drooping, and the evening 
twilight is already beginning to g\oom o\vt^«:^» 
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Oh, am I still needed in the Father's Home, 
after I have turned my back upon its gates and 
left the path He first smoothed for me ? Oh ! 
what deep love His must be. Alas, my lily can 
never grace His glorious garden." 

" Cyril," was the soft reply, " cannot He Who 
called you back, and brought you through those 
awful dangers, keep you to the end? You 
must trust and wait ; it may not be very far dis- 
tant. I think I already hear the flow of the 
dark tide, but I do not fear, for I have His sure 
promise, * When thou passest through the waters 
I will be with thee, and the floods shall not 
overwhelm thee.* " 

Even while she was speaking they came to the 
entrance of a shady path that sloped down to 
the shore. 

The same Glorious Being I had seen before 
stood there with his shining sword, and he said 
to Ella as he laid his hand upon her head, 

" Pass on, tired little one, and fear not. My 
Lord awaits thee with a smile of welcome in 
the haven. Pass on, happy child, and peace 
be with you." 

" Not yet," he added to Cyril, who fain would 

follow, " not yet ; you would not offer your King 

a. faded lily. Weep not., \>^ ^txotL-^ in the 
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Strength of the Lord. May be the morning 
dew will cleanse those stains, and you will rise 
with a new energy for your last journey." 

" Oh, may I not go down to the shore with 
Ella?" urged the boy. "My Blessed Father 
will lead me over the rough places. I do not 
fear, and will wait under the shadow of a rock 
until the dawn. He will guard me in the dark- 
ness, for with Him the night is as clear as the 
day." 

A radiant smile shone upon the AngeFs face 
as he answered, " Enter the valley, child. Go 
forward in the strength of the faith that is in 
your heart, and the Peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding, rest upon you." 

Hand in hand the two passed on till they were 
lost in the dense shadows, where my eyes could 
not follow them. 

And now my guide took me to the edge of a 
cliff overlooking the shore where the waves of 
dark water chanted a ceaseless dirge. 

Across the pathless ocean's breast, as I had 
been told, there flowed the shining silver stream, 
looking like that path of glory which the moon 
sheds upon the sea at night. 

Out from the far distance came a bark with 
steady keel, slowly through the lo^?A.w^ waves, 
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and along the bright stream. As it drew nearer 
I saw that on the milk-white sails was written 
" Love /' at the helm was a cross of ruby red 
that cast a glow like the flush of the morning 
upon the water before it, and upon the Angel 
standing with his hand upon the anchor which 
was leaning against its stem. 

His figure was erect and calm, and his lovely 
countenance expressive of peace. He uttered 
not a sound, and the movement of the little 
vessel wa^ so quiet, that the stillness was mys- 
terious and almost awful to me. I turned to 
look for the children ; still hand in hand they 
were standing together on the shore, watching 
in breathless expectation that moving object on 
the waters. 

"Ella, it is very near now," said the boy; 
" you must kiss me once ere you^go where I may 
not follow yet. Oh that I were as you are, fear- 
less and ready." For a moment a look of doubt 
and sorrow passed over the little pale face, but 
it was only for a moment, and he continued, " I 
will watch and pray during the dark night that 
I must remain without you, for at dawn I may 
be called. I shall not be afraid through the 
long hours, for I shall think of our Father's deep 
tender love : He Who wiW \ie ^€v\.^y«^%^qm in 
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the land where no shadows fall to dim the glory 
of His Blessed Presence ; where, through His 
enduring grace and mercy, I hope soon to find 
a place." 

" Farewell, dear Cyril," she said, and I thought 
she shuddered as she clasped him in her arms 
and gave one long last lingering kiss. They 
spoke no more, for the white-sailed bark was 
close at hand, and Ella, her eyes fixed upon the 
cross with a look of awe and trust, stepped upon 
the narrow plank alone, and safely entered the 
vessel, sheltered from the wind by the sail of 
love, and supported by the silent angel. 

The little brother stood gazing upon his trea- 
sure being borne from him ; it was hard to let 
her go without a murmur, for it looked to him 
so awful. He could not see (my guide told 
me) the calm angel or the ruby cross, though it 
shed a glow upon the patient little face. And 
as the bark turned to leave the shore, and take 
its homeward course, some water from the living 
stream splashed upon him, and upon the still 
drooping lily in his hand, but he did not know 
it ; he was still watching with parted lips — till 
the white sails seemed to dip where the sun was 
sinking down to rest, and he could see no more, 
though he gazed till the last gkam VvaA fadad 
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from the sky, looking as if his spirit had followed 
Ella into the haven. 

I heard him say, when the chill night was 
creeping on, " She has only gone on before, the 
King needs her." 

The child's faith was strange to me : no doubts 
or misgivings seemed to distm'b the flow of his 
thoughts, though no tidings came from out that 
distant land — ^no sign — ^nothing to tell him of 
his sister's joy — only the shadows falling, the 
cold wind blowing, and silence everywhere. 

" What a trial of faith," I said to my guide. 

"Yes," he answered, "the boy has indeed 
passed through a bitter conflict, but he has con- 
quered, and has been fully blest; do you see 
how the lily is gradually raising its drooping 
head, and how the Hving waters are bringing 
back its purity ? He does not see it, and per- 
haps will never know, till the last journey is over, 
and the King bids him place it in his fadeless 
garden ; for so He loves to cleanse the penitent, 
and shower blessings on those of humble faith. 
Blessed be His Holy Name." 

It was a dark starless night; there was no 

sound save the splash of the waves upon the 

shore. Little Cyril was sheltering from the cold 

air under the shadow o£ a gte2i\. xocVl, ^11 uncon- 
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scious of the asigel figure with outspread wings 
above him, by the light of whose lustrous crown 
of stars I was able still to watch the child. 

" The night is long," I heard him say, " and 
I am growing faint and weak, and there is light 
and warmth in my Father's home where Ella is. 
I will not fear ; He heard me in the storm and 
guided me down that awful steep, and He will 
guard me now till the day shall dawn." 

Worn out, his head sank upon a stone, and I 
thought he slept. 

What voice was it that sounded so wailing in 
the distance ? It was Edwin groping his way 
and stumbling along, calling for his companion, 
entreating for a sign to show him the path lead- 
ing to the blessed home. His repeated cries 
rang in the stillness, till they reached the ears of 
the tired child who started up, sapng, 

" It is Edwin, and there is yet hope he may 
come at last, though so late." 

The cries rang louder, and with greater en- 
treaty. Cyril looked inquiringly across the 
water, and all round, but no sign was there. 

" Is it then for me," he continued, " to climb 
the steep cliff and call to him ? The night is 
waning — I must be ready at dawn, and I am 
very faint and weary." 
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" Alas ! we have missed our way. We are 
lost," came from the distance. 

Cyril with a strong effort began the steep as- 
cent, saying, 

" My Father needs him, and will surely help 
me to show him the way, and in His Strength I 
go forth." 

On he went, though the earth often slipped 
away from beneath his feet — ^not seeing the 
Angel with the star-crown ascending with him 
step by step. 

I watched in breathless anxiety, for the little 
thin hands began to tremble violently, and the 
heavy eyelids could scarcely keep from closing 
over the tired eyes; yet still determined and 
trusting, though he saw nothing but the dangers 
surrounding him. 

" The night is waning, and the day will break," 
he murmured with a smile ; but it was the light 
which the angel cast upon his way, not dawn 
yet. 

One more bold step, and the summit would 
be gained. The step was taken, and raising his 
voice with a great effort, he cried, 

" Down to the right by the way-side crosses, 
and follow the course of the living stream. — 
Comer 
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His voice fell and he sank back exhausted 
into his guardian's arms. The child's task was 
done — ^the weary little one might rest from his 
labours now. Edwin had heard the words, my 
guide told me, and had found the pathway and 
would reach the haven at last. Down to the 
water's brink stepped the Angel with his little 
charge to await the vessel which was again pass- 
ing down through the waves, from the blessed 
haven, to bear another pilgrim to that happy 
land. 

Once did Cyril open his eyes when the dawn- 
ing flushed the sky, and the Angel was laying 
him gently down, beneath the white sails. On 
his breast was the lily, pure and full, as when it 
was first taken from the stream, and the little 
pink clouds were shedding a warm glow upon 
it as they had done then. Or was it the light 
from the ruby cross? Oh, the smile on the 
child's face as he murmured, " His banner over 
me was Love." 

The morning light grew stronger as the bark 
drifted out of sight, till at last it seemed to be 
lost in a sea of glory. And I thought, " What 
matters the cold blast and dark shadows, and 
the thorns that so pricked those little feet ?" 

It was all over now; he had entered lVvel\a.ven 
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ht wadd be^ and kid spnmg upon the 
^gpudn smAT of die denial shore — the land 
of sac rtmBii^ i^^ and fadeless flowers, wh^i 
Ik acHd c&e woids of kpfing wdcome from his 
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^*0 dke icst far ever, aad tlie nptme ! 

O dte Haofti Aat vipes the teus away ! 
O die SoUea kones bejond the sunset, 

AhI tdbe kope Aat vatdtes o'er die day !" 

How eamesdr I prayed that He at last might 
coont me worthy to enter that haven of rest, and 
for answer swed voices swq[>t across the waters, 
saying, 

" The Lord bless and keep thee, till the day 
break and the shadows flee away." 

I suddenly woke from my dream as the sounds 
were dying away ; it was only the choristers of 
the cathedral singing the Christmas blessing, 
though still it was to me like voices from an- 
other world. 

So vivid had been my dream that I could not 
shake it off, and rose to assvue mYself that the 
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moon was still high in the heavens, and my 
guide was standing in his snow robe guarding 
the porch as majestic and still as ever. I 
thought, how many himdred years ago, when 
the King of heaven came down to dwell among 
us as man, and the Angels had sung *' Glory to 
God in the Highest, and on earth Peace." 

Long I pondered over things which hitherto 
had been but words to me. I had not disbe- 
lieved, but had been utterly heedless. However, 
I will not dwell upon my thoughts and feelings 
regarding the new light which seemed to have 
entered into my soul. 

That Christmas Day I joined the worshippers 
in those old gray walls, singing praise to " The 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace," for it 
was truly Christmas to tne, and in my heart at 
last Christ was bom. 

And then, my darlings, my dear old father 
put his hand upon my head and said, *^ I am 
an old man now," my child, "still journeying 
on down the pathway of shadows, and I am 
thankful for the many crosses that marked the 
way. It has been a weary journey, and I have 
often grown faint-hearted; but I have a great 
yearning to see the King Who called rcve so ?»\id- 
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denly from the dangerous path I was pursuiu 
to follow Him whither He is gone before. 

" The Angel still stands erect with sword 
hand, as you know, in the west front of our av 
loved cathedral, and whenever I pass under i 
shadow into the hallowed porch, where I rest 
the summer evenings looking out upon the fe 
scene around, I almost fancy he must come don 
and speak to me, as he did in my wonderl 
dream so long ago. And often, when I lo< 
up at him, it seems as if he gazed into my inn 
heart, with that penetrating gaze, and the db 
dren stand and wonder why the old white-hair< 
man looks 50 long and lovingly at the carv( 
figure over the old cathedral porch. 

" Then they gather round me, while I tell the 
the story of my dream ; then they too look wi 
wondering eyes at the Angel who was the 
man's guide, and with hushed voices and qui 
steps they pass into the porch now and t 
ine how they long for winter snow that th 
may see him in his white shining robes ; but e 
the winter casts its pall over the grave-yard, 
think I too shall be resting from my labours. 

" I charge my little companions not quickly 
forget their old friend when he is gone ; and 
think of him sometimes vrVveu they kneel 
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prayer before that lovely altar. * Often look up 
at the Angel,' I say, * and he will bring to your 
mind these peaceful summer evenings, when I 
told you how I was called to follow down the 
pathway of shadows, and kept through a long 
and sorrowful life, safe, quite safe, even to the 
end,' with tearful eyes they answer, 'Yes, we 
will, for we can never forget your story, sir, 
and the very first snowdrop that springs we will 
place upon your grave in the chiu-chyard.' 

" I never told you this story before, my child, 
because I was not siu-e that you were old enough 
to understand it ; but if, when I am taken to my 
rest you see and wonder why it is that the little 
children who play in the cathedral yard seem to 
think of me sometimes, and bring sweet flowers 
to lay upon my grave, you will know why it is 
they do it, why it is that in their little prayers 
some remembrance of me seems to come to 
them, even amid the bright joyousness of their 
chUdish life." 

Very soon after the evening upon which my fa- 
ther told me that dream of his, my dears, he died. 

The snow was on the ground, the Angel 
with the drawn, sword was clad in the white 
robes upon which the children loved to gaze, 
and gleams of light from the mrvlty ^V^\\\.m^ 
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the pure chiselled face with a strange glory — 
they carried the coffin into the cathedral through 
the west door, and I heard afterwards how the 
children spoke in hushed awed whispers of the 
old Squire they had all loved so dearly, and 
how they said they knew that he had gone " to 
the Land of Light." 

And when Easter came, with all the glad 
tokens of Resurrection joy, the grave in the 
quiet churchyard (that grave which you all know 
so well, my dears, where your great-grandfather, 
my dear old father, lies,) was covered with snow- 
drops, laid there by the loving hands of the 
children to whom he had told his dream, and 
spoken so often of the " Land of Light." 

My nieces were very silent when I had finished 
telling them their grandfather's dream ; it was 
Maude, the youngest darling, the pet of the 
whole house, who after a long pause looked up 
into my face and said, "I should like to be 
Ella and Cyril, safe in the Land of Light." 

"My darling," I said, "it may be God's Will 
that you should pass through the shadows first" 

" Yes," and a smile that comes back to me 
now like a ray of sunshine from another land 
was upon the child's iace, "^^^,\Vtvcw tKat; I 
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read in a book the other day, Auntie, that there 
must be * darkness before the dawn.' " 

A week passed away, and at the end of the 
week, Harry and his wife came home, and the 
children were merry and happy as ever. 

One morning my nephew said that he was 
going to drive over to Newlands, a place about 
ten miles distant, and he should take Maude 
with him to see the little Mortons. 

" Are you quite sure of the new horse, Harry?'' 
said his wife, anxiously. 

He laughed a bright careless laugh. " Sure 
of her, dear, I should think I was ; what can 
have put any such silly fear into your head ?" 

" I don't know ; I was looking out of the 
window, yesterday, as you drove off, and I did 
not quite like the toss of her head ; I thought 
that I wished you would get rid of her." 

" Nonsense, dear, J would not sell her for two 
himdred guineas; come, Maude, run and get 
ready ; we must be back before dark, you know, 
and these January days are very short." 

In a minute the little one came back bright 
and joyous, and eager for her drive. 

We all stood in the porch to see father and 
child start, and to admire the noble steed which 
Harry had bought only the week befoie. 
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" We shall be back before dark," the echo of 
Maude's sweet voice came to us through the 
wintry air and the sweet childish face smiled on 
us brightly from beneath the black hat and the 
long waving plume. 

" Back before dark !" but the darkness came ; 
the moon shone in the heavens, one by one the 
stars peeped out from the wintry sky, and we 
listened in vain for the sound of wheels upon 
the crisp frosty ground — ^none came ; we sat on 
in the drawing-room very silent and very anxious, 
for Harry was one of the most punctual of men, 
and when he said he should be back at a given 
hour he was never known to fail. 

I tried to talk, to make conversation, and 
Alice and Rose helped me, but it was a futile 
attempt ; after a time, we relapsed into silence, 
there was not a sound to be heard, but the tick- 
ing of the old clock upon the mantlepiece. Then 
clearly and distinctly there came to our ears 
something else — a tread as of many footsteps 
instead of wheels and horse's hoofs. 

I went up to Harry's wife, who stood pale 
and trembling at the window, and I laid my 
hand upon her arm and said, " Alice, let me go 
and see what it means.^' 

She let me go ; she vias mt^c^^V'^ oC \xvoving, 
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and I went out into the old hall, and there I met 
Harry, with an expression upon his handsome 
face that I had never seen there before. 

"Oh, how shall I tell her?" he cried in his 
agony. 

"Is she dead?" I asked; for by this time 
four men had come up the stone steps carrying 
a mattress, upon which lay Maude, our darling 
and our sunbeam. 

" No," he answered ; " but there is no hope. 
Brown has stopped to get some things he wanted 
in the town, he will be here soon. The horse 
shied, and threw us both out ; her head went 
against the trunk of a tree, and — and — " he could 
say no more ; he passed on into the drawing- 
room, and 1 went to look at my pet lying there 
pale and unconscious. 

Never shall I forget the sweet calm beauty of 
the childish face, the golden hair lying in rich 
masses upon the low brow just hiding one little 
spot from which I could see that the life-blood 
had been flowing, but which was bound up with 
one little strap of plaster now. 

I knelt down for an instant by her side, and 
asked God in His mercy to spare her much suf- 
fering ; Alice and Rose came out of the drawing- 
room and knelt beside me. 
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but I can diy away the tears and tell of what 
came afterwards, when two days later Maude 
opened her eyes, and knew us as we watched 
beside her. 

With the awakening came great great pain ; 
and she put her hand to her head and moaned 
piteously. 

"My darling," said her mother, "is it very 
bad?" 

" Yes ; but mother, dear, I am only passing 
through the shadows, and it is not far now to 
the Land of Light : the land where Cyril and 
Ella, and the dear old grandfather are waiting. 
Father, Mother, Alice, Rose, good-bye, and 
Auntie too, good-bye. I think the ship is 
coming with its white sails to take me to the 
haven. I think I see the lilies growing, and the 
ruby cross. I hear the Christmas H)rmn, and 
oh, beyond the sun is shining so brightly in the 
Land of Light." 

They were the last words she ever spoke, 
and I knew that the story of my father's dream 
had not been told in vain. 

** There is a land where every pulse is thrilling 
With rapture earth's sojourners may not know, 
Where heaven's repose the weary heart is stilling, 
And peacefully life's time-tossed curreiiVs f^QW. 
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'* Shan xbef be satisfied? the soul's vague longii^ 
The achii^ Toid which nothing earthly fills? 
Oh, what desires npoD my heart are thronging, 
As I look npwaid to the heavenly lulls ! 

**Thxther my weak and weary steps are tending, 
Savioch and Lord, with Thy frail child abide ! 
Gfiide me toward home where all my wanderings end- 



I shall see Thee^ ' and duOl be satisfied 1'" 



WAS HE A COWARD? 



%%t Circumciision of Ctvitiu 



" Thine own example makes it plain, 
We too must suffer, ere we reign." 

" A HAPPY New Year to you, sir, and many 
^^ of them." 

" The same to you, my lads, and every bless- 
ing that this life can bring you." 

The old Vicar of Winstanton was standing in 
the porch of th6 beautiful old Church which he 
had served so faithfully for more than fifty years, 
and the choir boys, who loved him as though 
he had been their father, or perhaps to speak 
more strictly, some dear old grandfather, to 
whom they gave more than common love and 
reverence, ran up to him with bT\g\\l metrj ^^c.^^ 
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and outstretched hands to wish him a Happy 
New Year and many of thenL 

Theie was a sweet grave smile upon the old 
wrinkled &ce as the old Priest returned his lads' 
good wishes ; and then he added, " I can't ex- 
pect many of them here, my boys, but you will 
ask for me, will you not ? that God will giant to 
me many a bright endless year upon * the other 
shore.'" 

They were very grave for a minute or two 
those bright merry lads; they could not bear 
to think that their dear old Vicar must be taken 
from them before many more years had passed 
They stood somewhat silent and subdued, and 
at last little Charlie Oldfield the youngest 
amongst them said, " Please, sir, will you tell 
us a story to-day ?" 

" Well, Charlie, I have not thought about one 
yet, I thought you would take to-day quite as 
a holiday, and not have time to listen to one of 
my yams." 

" It's the best holiday when we have one of 
your stories, sir," answered the undaunted 
Charlie, " so please make one up." 

" Very well, I suppose I must not refuse you 

to-day, or it would be a bad omen, I should 

keep refusing all the y^aii ioMTid.\ Wl first of 
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all, my boys, I want just to give you a few words 
upon the day's teaching, I will not keep you 
very long, I promise- you that. 

" We are in the midst of the Christmas joy, 
my lads ; only one short week ago, and there 
came to us. the first note of the angels' jubilant 
song, 'Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will towards men,' and to-day 
the echoes of the same glad strain still fall upon 
our ears, and with the glad hymn of praise there 
comes to us the first note of sorrow, the Sa- 
viour's first pain. His first childish grief seems 
to break in upon our Christmas joy. 

"Circumcision was a painful bloody rite; 
there was no need that He the Incarnate God 
should have submitted to the Divinely-appointed 
ordinance of the Jewish law, but because He 
came to teach us obedience, because He wanted 
to show us that in all things we must follow the 
teaching of the Church ; He became obedient 
to the law for man. He shed on that Festival of 
the Circumcision that first drop of His Most 
Precious Blood, which was to flow in a living 
Fountain from Calvary's stream, and wash us 
white in the Blood of the Lamb. 

"My boys, to-day's lesson is the lesson of 
obedience. Never mind how hard il\s, tveset 
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mind how difficult it seems, He the Holy Child 
suffered, so that He might fulfil the law, and 
we must walk in His Sacred Footsteps, and not 
flinch fi-om our duty if we would win the crown 
which He has promised to those who endure 
unto the end." 

A little group of three boys stood talking 
eagerly in the play-ground of the grammar school 
of Rushford. 

" Oh, you stupid little coward," said Fred, a 
smart^brighMooking lad of about fourteen years 
old. 

"Call him rather a canting hypocrite," said 
Bully Joe, (as the next speaker was generally 
called); "you're not always as good as this, 
Charles ; who was it went more than two miles 
beyond boimds last week, to get a spotted fly- 
catcher's nest ? and just because that tiresome 
old gamekeeper has complained of our fishing 
and bathing in the river, why should we stop ? 
you have done it over and over again, when you 
knew it to be against rules, why should you not 
do it once more ? next Saturday was to be the 
last trial of our swimming too ; oh, really it is 
unbearable, you deserve to be kicked out of the 
schooV 
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Charlie's usually bright merry &ce was clouded 
over now ; he hesitated for a moment, then with 
a half angry, half shy, look upon his handsome 
features he went up to Joe and said, " I dare not 
go after what Mr. Rutter said this morning ; I 
promised him solemnly not to go near the river ; 
besides, did you not hear, the gamekeeper say 
a fresh stream — that a fresh stream had been 
turned into it, and therefore it is not as safe as 
it was ?" 

" As safe, indeed ; there's a coward for you, 
you who «wim as well as any of us ; the not 
being as safe is at the bottom of yoiu: refusal." 

"I am no coward," replied Charlie; "you 
should know that by this time ; it is not that, but 
a promise is a promise, and I hope never to 
break my word." 

"Well, now, Fred, what say you?" continued 
Bully Joe ; " well give him until next Thursday 
night, and if he does not alter his mind by that 
time, it will be the worse for him. Now then, 
coward, get home to your sister, and then there 
wrill be two girls together, ha, ha !" 

Charles Merton did not go home at once; 
for he and his little sister loved each other very 
dearly ; he never could bear to grieve her, and 
be knew that those sharp eyes ot \vtT^ ^^owJA 
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detect at a glance how angry and wretched he 
was, so he wandered on through the fields, and 
the words of a sermon he had heard on the first 
day of that year, on the Feast of the Circum- 
cision, came into his mind — ^surely his Angel 
guardian was near him then, bringing to his 
memory those earnest soul-stirring words. 

" My friends," the preacher had said on that 
Christmas Festival, "to-day we celebrate the 
Octave of the Nativity, and to-day, amid our 
songs of joy, there comes from afar a faint echo 
of sorrow; we hear to-day of the shedding of 
the first drop of that most Precious Blood, 
which three and thirty years afterwards was to 
pour down from Calvary's hill to wash away the 
sins of the whole world. 

" It seems to me that the lessons we must 
carry away to-day are the lessons of obedience 
and of courage. Jesus, the Incarnate God, 
needed no outward sign to admit Him to that 
Chiurch of which He already was the Head; 
but in all things He must set forward the lesson 
of obedience, and so He allowed 'the legal 
sword to do its stern behest.' 

" You, who are young, who sometimes ques- 
tion the authority of those set over you, think 
of the Circumcision oi X\ve Y^^t^ ol Q^ssr^^^svd 
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earn from it what He would have you do. And 
:hen if obedience brings pain, as it sometimes 
does, if bending to authority provokes the ridi- 
cule of your companions, and you are sometimes 
tempted to break the bounds that have been 
set for you; remember that obedience to the 
law brought suffering to your Master — He, the 
Holy sinless Child, suffered to teach you how 
to bear pain. 

" He obeyed in all things, obeyed even to the 
death." 

" And I will obey even unto the death too," 
mused Charlie ; and there was a look of reso- 
lution on his young face, as he lifted his hat, 
and said a little prayer, which was not usually 
to be seen there. He had thought very much 
about that sermon at the beginning of the year, 
and he had tried to do what was right, but he 
had not asked for strength then, and after a 
time temptations came to him, and it was too 
true, as Joe had said, that he had often broken 
rules, and followed his own will, without any 
thought of the sin he was committing ; but be- 
fore school on that day of which we are writing, 
Mr. Rutter, the head-master, had spoken so 
seriously to the boys on their great disobedience 
in making a practice of going to \\v^ \\n^\ vr. 
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spite of all warning, that Charles determined at 
whatever cost not to go there again ; for this is 
the way in which he had principally erred. 
Now, as he pondered over that dear Circum- 
cision sermon, it seemed to help him, for he was 
being sorely tempted. The good seed sown 
that Sunday in Charles's heart had not been 
completely killed, it had been choked for a time, 
but was still there, ready on the clearing away 
of the weeds to grow up again. 

Mrs. Merton, the widow of a clergyman, had 
come to live at Rushford, after her husband's 
death, so that her son Charles might attend tiie 
grammar school, and yet not be entirely sepa- 
rated from herself and Eva. The evening was 
the happiest part of the day in that little cot- 
tage, for Charles was at home th^n, who gene- 
rally returned from school punctually without 
one minute's delay. 

Eva was very delicate, quite a cripple at pre- 
sent ; the doctors gave very little hope of her 
ever being able to walk; she might possibly, 
they said, do so some day with the help of a 
crutch. She was a pretty child, very like her 
brother, only much more fragile; his fair face 
was tanned with air and exercise; hers was 
almost transparent ml\v \\\tife^^\ Vi>\i tKe great 
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likeness between them was undeniable. Poor 
little Eva had never been able to walk properly, 
had never known what it was to jump and dance 
about She had had a fall when a baby which 
so injured her that she has lain quite helpless 
ever since. Though now seven years old she 
has never been able to stand or walk. But Eva 
had learnt a lesson, through suffering, to look 
forward to that bright land towards which she 
knew she was journeying; and when she felt 
impatient and weary she would repeat over and 
over again that text, " Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love Him." (i Cor. ii. 9.) 

" That love Him," she mused ; " and do I love 
Thee? Oh! yes, dear Lord Jesus, I love 
Thee a little; oh ! make me love Thee more." 
And turning to her crucifix she would read the 
text under it, "• This have I done for thee, what 
hast thou done for Me?" and that "This" 
meant such a great deal ; the nails, the thorns, 
the spear ; and not only that, but the leaving 
the crown and throne, leaving the bright hosts 
of adoring angels and becoming lower than they 
— making Himself of no reputation. 

She would think too of the loivg iVvktY-thtee 
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years of suffering so patiently borne for love 
of her. " Dearest Lord," Eva would say, " I 
have not borne but the tiniest atom of that." 

This evening was one of Eva's " temptation 
times," as she called them. She had had a 
bad day, more pain and weariness than usual, 
and now it was at least twenty minutes after the 
time for Charles to return. Even Mrs. Merton, 
who was sitting at the table busily at work, began 
to wonder why her boy was not back. 

But now Charles's bright happy voice sounded 
in the passage, and in he came, the same as 
ever, except that perhaps he was more tender 
than usual with his " little one," as he loved to 
call Eva. He knelt down by her and begged 
for a good scolding for having been away so 
long after time, which scolding ended in a hug. 

" Now, Eva," said Charles, " I have a treat for 
you on Saturday, if mamma does not say no." 

"And lam afraid," said Mrs. Merton, "mamma 
spoils her two pets a great deal too much to say 
* no' to anything that would give them pleasure." 

" Agreed !" said Charles ; " this three and 
six-pence, what is it for, Eva ? guess !" 

But Eva made very wrong guesses. She 
thought it might be to buy her a work-case, a 
book. No. 
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" No, not that ! It is to give my own Eva a 
drive, and to take her to see those old ruins, 
all that way into the country. You know when 
I told you about them, Eva, how much you 
longed to see them ; well, I made up my mind 
then that you should, so I have taken care not 
to lose so many marbles and tops, and this is 
the result So I may tell the man to bring 
round the little pony carriage from the inn at 
four o'clock on Saturday ; mamma, may I not ?" 

"I have no objection; but supposing Dr. 
Rogers makes any, Eva would have to give 
it up." 

" Ah, but I have settled that. I met him this 
morning, so I told him what I wanted to do, 
and he said a quiet country drive would do Eva 
as much good as several doses of physic, so hip ! 
hip ! hurrah ! for the drive 1" 

Charles was a brave unselfish boy, and he 
was showing himself to be. so, in trying to make 
others happy when in his inmost heart he was 
far from happy himself; for he had always been 
popular at the grammar school, and what boy 
does not feel losing popularity ? who likes being 
called " coward" when he has, for the sake of 
doing right, bravely refused to do a thing which 
would have been the greatest pVeasvix^ Vv^ could 
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have had ? for swimming, Charles certainly had 
a great affection for ; yet in spite of his private 
trouble he had made this evening a very happy 
one for his mamma and sister. 

Charles did not walk as briskly as usual to 
school the next morning. He expected to be 
teazed, and even bullied, for refusing to join the 
fun on the following Saturday; but when the 
entire day passed and not a remark was made 
on the subject, he b^an to be ashamed of hav- 
ing so misjudged his schoolfellows. 

In one of the dormitories of the grammar 
school that night, a little boy named Johnnie 
Seaton could not get to sleep ; he turned first 
to one side and then to the other, but no ! sleep 
would not come. 

"If Fred," he said, irritably, "would only 
talk about something or some one else than 
Charles, it would not make me so wakeful, but 
I'm sure the/re up tp some mischief about him, 
or else they would not be so eager," and now 
Joe's voice rose a little higher still. "I say, 
Fred, it's no go 1 I know he won't give in. I'll 
tell you what we'll do ; we'll just make him swim 
whether he likes it or not, for well catch him on 
his way back from school on Friday, put him 
in the bosLt, row him some ^\^\axvc& o>\i, then 
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just put him gently into the river and let him 
swim back. He'll wish ten thousand times 
over he had not refused to join the swimming 
match !" 

" Yes/' replied Fred, " but don't lef s do him 
any real harm, only pay him out well ; but we 
shall have to take another boy into our confi- 
dence, we could not manage it alone, for when 
Charles's spirit is up he's no baby to cope with." 

" Quite true, Fred. I'll go and get Robert ; 
he is a tall strong fellow, and up to fun." 

Robert was accordingly asked to assist, and 
being rather a tyrant, he was all excitement on 
hearing of the proposed way to punish Charles, 
and gladly promised to be one of the party. 

And all this time Charles was fretting that 
he had been so imjust as to think his school- 
fellows meant to quarrel with him ; yet he could 
not forget the angry tone in which Joe had said 
he would " give him until Thursday evening." 

He remembered that to-morrow would be 
Thursday, and at night he spent some minutes 
more than usual over his prayers, asking for 
strength to keep his promise of obedience ; and 
as he prayed it might have been a message di- 
rect from Heaven, for the words of the sermon 
flashed a^ain into his mind, " Christ became 
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obedient unto death," and he arose more firmly 
resolved than ever to be true to his obedience. 

Poor Johnnie Seaton tried hard the next day 
to give Charles a hint of what was being planned 
about him, but to no purpose. 

The Thursday evening came, and then he 
was spoken to for the first time about the 
match. 

Frederick began. "Well, Charles, old fel- 
low, we hope you have come to a wiser deci- 
sion, and do not intend to spoil all our fun just 
because you are afiraid of the river or the 
master." 

Charles spoke fearlessly. "I will do any- 
thing to please you, but not this. It is not that 
I am afraid of the river, but for the same reason 
I told you before, because of my given word, 
and the disobedience of it too." 

To his surprise Joe and Fred only told him 
he should repent it, and walked off. 

But school was a very different place the next 
day. He had hard words to bear from those 
who were interested in the match, and he went 
off home in the evening perfectly thankful school 
was over, also that he had tried to keep his 
temper for his dear Lord's sake. How often 
did that text about " His oVi^dvexvc^" cc^xxve into 
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his mind ! How small the hard words seemed 
in comparison with the great grand suflfering of 
the Lord of Heaven and earth. 

He strolled down a lane, not far from home, 
and thought of his little sister Eva's pleasure on 
the morrow when she would be driving down it, 
— how he would try to get on in the world for 
her sake and hi§ mother's, — that dear kind mo- 
ther with her sweet tranquil face. How he 
longed for the time when he could earn some- 
thing ; and thus procure little delicacies for those 
dear ones, which they could ill afford for them- 
selves, for Mrs. Merton had been left with a 
very small income, and with the expense of 
Charles' schooling she had often great difficulty 
in making both ends meet. 

But over the hedge suddenly sprang Joe, 
Fred, and Robert. Before Charles had time to 
defend himself he was tripped up, and to his 
horror, he perceived they were carrying him the 
nearest way to the river. What were they going 
to do ? Would no one pass and rescue him ? 
In a very few minutes they were at the river's 
bank. They placed him in a boat, which they 
had already provided, and rowed him some way 
out. 

" Stop a minute," said Fred, for he began to 
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feel very sorry for Charles when he saw the 
strange set expression of his face. " Stop one 
minute, let me ask him once more if he won't 
alter his mind." 

" Why, Fred," said Joe, " you look as if you 
might be the one going to be operated upon, 
surely you don't intend to fight shy now." 

" No, no, but give him another chance." 

They asked him once again. 

But Charles answered as only a brave boy 
could do, that he had resolved not to do wrong, 
and had not only promised Mr. Rutter but God 
Himself; but he begged them for their own 
sakes to mind what they were going to do. 

" Half a dozen for us and six for yourself, my 
lad, that's it; we'll see what you say in two 
minutes' time," said Robert, " we all have been 
considering the subject seriously^ and we think 
that you ought to find out which is the plea- 
santest work, to swim in your clothes or without 
them :" and so saying they threw him into the 
river. 

They rowed to the bank, watching him, Fred 
secretly thankful every yard that he saw Charles 
had gained towards the shore : but what was 
their horror when they suddenly saw him throw 
up his arms and call for help ! 
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The next minute he disappeared to rise much 
farther away from them. They sprang into the 
boat again, and pulled vigorously after him, but 
soon they saw him sink ; how their hearts beat 
as they strained every nerve to get nearer to 
him ! On his rising the third time they were 
close enough to pull him in. 

Good cause had they for fear when they saw 
the poor bo/s pale face and perceived that he 
was perfectly imconscious. They rowed back 
to the shore, and lifted him carefully out of the 
boat. Fred offered to get assistance : but at 
that minute the boys saw their enemy, the game- 
keeper, in the distance coming towards them. 

They all ran off as fast as they could, feeling 
sure that he would find Charles and take care 
of him ; and " perhaps it. was nothing after all," 
Robert said: but Fred looked wretched, and 
feared Charles was really a delicate boy, although 
he was so fine looking. 

They congratulated themselves that they might 
yet escape being " rowed," as they called it, for 
bullying Charles. The gamekeeper saw a boy 
lying on the grass, and began to threaten him 
and halloo to him to be off; but when he found 
all his shouting took no effect, he hurried up, 
and saw in a minute that "Ma-sX^i CVvaxks" 
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(Charles was rather a fisivourite with the game- 
keeper) must have half drowned himself, and 
"this comes," soliloquised he, "of boys not 
obeying their master." He carried hyn up to his 
cottage, sent off one of his lads for Mr. Rutter, 
another for the doctor. The latter came at 
once, and recovered Charles to consciousness, 
but he looked very grave, and said it was a 
serious case, a large bloodvessel was broken, 
the whole system had had a great shock, and 
he grieved it should have been caused by dis- 
obedience, — ^for the gamekeeper had given his 
own idea of the way in which Charles had got 
into so much trouble, — namely, that Charles 
had again been amusing himself at the river, 
against rules. 

Then Mr. Rutter arrived, and after he and 
the doctor had considered what had better be 
done, they settled that Charles should be moved 
home as soon as the tidings of his accident 
could be broken to his poor mother. 

The doctor, a kind-hearted man, who was 
very intimate with the family, and had attended 
Eva tenderly ever since the Mertons had lived 
in Rushford, volunteered to do this sad duty. 

After the first burst of grief Mrs. Merton 
began to make hurried piep2iX2A!\oTv^ fejt CKarles' 
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reception, but when he was laid on the bed in 
his little room, then the poor mother knew that 
she would not have her darling boy much longer 
with her. Eva did not know the full extent of 
Charles' injury; she was given to understand 
he had met with an accident, and that she 
should see him in the morning, and though she 
longed to be carried up to him now, she could 
not cause more worry to her dear mother, so 
tried to be content. 

Mr. Rutter went back to the school sad and 
imhappy; he was grieved that Charles should 
be so ill, still more grieved that his illness 
should have been caused by disobedience. He 
determined that he would give the whole school, 
as soon as they were assembled in the morning, 
an account of what had happened, and inquire 
of the others who had been with Charles how 
he had fallen into the river, and who had rescued 
him. 

Fred had little or no sleep that night. Charles' 
face seemed to look at him from everywhere, 
but the other two boys were not seriously 
alarmed ; they knew Mr. Rutter had been called 
out hurriedly, but as he had not said anything, 
they supposed it was all right. 

The morning came, and theii \veaT\s tkv'&?,^n^ 
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them when he, on entering the room, said he 
must speak a few words to the boys before they 
began work. Solemnly he reminded them how 
all had promised not to go near the river ; and 
now one of the boys he said he trusted most 
would probably lose his life through disobe- 
dience, and he told them of Charles. He 
asked those who had been with him the previous 
evening to step out; none moved, all looked 
awe-stricken. 

Mr. Rutter, noticing Fred's ashy white face, 
asked him if he knew anything about the affair. 
The boy completely gave way and rushed from 
the room. All excepting Joe and Robert put 
down his violent grief only to his love for 
Charles, for in spite of their late quarrel they 
were known to be friends. 

But when Mr. Rutter went back to his study 
there he found Fred, who told him all his share 
in the catastrophe ; and he, though dreadfully 
shocked, could not say much to one who was 
so thoroughly broken-hearted. He inquired 
who the others were who joined him in it, and 
at last it came out that Joe and Robert had 
been seen with Fred that afternoon, and though 
they would not accuse themselves, they were 
too horrified to deny \t. T\v^^\vc^fe^OMi<:^^<dt 
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a gloom over it Mr. Rutter hurried to Charles 
to tell him what a noble, brave boy he thought 
him, but he answered, " Don't, sir, I only just 
escaped yielding and going with them. I am 
so thankful I did not, and sir, please will you, 
will you take no notice of it? I mean, don't 
punish or send them away ; none of us knew 
that the current in the river would be so much 
more powerful than usual. I should be so glad 
to be allowed to say a few words to them here." 

One by one those three boys went in to see 
Charles, and each came out completely over- 
come. No one knows exactly what passed in 
that little room, but all noticed they were altered 
boys from that day. 

Little Eva hardly ever left her brother. 

"To think of your drive all coming to no- 
thing," he said once. " Oh ! Eva, I am so 
sorry, it would have done you good; how 
quickly everything has altered." 

Poor Eva ! little did she care about the drive, 
if only her darling brother would get better. 

But it was not to be so, for in the space of a 
few short hours our Lord, who knew what was 
best for Charles in His love, called him to 
Himself. 

The hot summer Monday morning ended in 
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one oi the lordiest <^ evenings. Just outside 
die window near which Charles' bed was placed 
die Innls were sii^ging joyously, and he, as he 
rested his pale face on his thin hand, tried to 
look beyond the doads up to the heaven of 
heaienSy and said, 

''Eva, the dear garden and birds are very 
lovely. You, darling, and mamma must not 
fret fcNT me.'' Then pointing to the golden sim- 
set, " I begin to fed jrour favourite text true 
now, Eva," and he said softly to himself, " ' Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, ndther have en- 
tared into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love Him.' 
* Mamma, read me the last chapter of the book 
of the Revelation.' " 

Mrs. Merton bent down and kissed her boy 
fondly. Did she know the end was so near? 

"And they shall see His Face," repeated 
Charles. Could it be that the bitterness of 
death was over for him, that dreadful time when 
he believed he was drowning in the river, for 
now his face shone with delight, as if some 
vision of future bliss had been already granted 
to him. " A pure river of water of life, clear as 
crystal ;" he sat up, gazed in an ecstasy, then 
fell back, and his motViei ajadi ^\sx^\ Vslq.^ that 
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his dear brave spirit had fled, and even now 
would be among those worshipping before the 
Throne, seeing His Face to Whom Charles had 
yielded his joyous young life. 

The funeral was a very impressive one. All 
the grammar-school boys were present; many 
could hardly restrain their sobs. Mr. Rutter 
says that to this day Charles' conduct and death 
have had more influence in raising the tone of 
the school than can well be imagined. 

At first Mrs. Merton feared that the loss 
would kill Eva, but when a few months had 
passed she began to get stronger, and at last 
was able, as the doctors before had hoped, to 
walk about with the help of a crutch. 

"And now, my boys, you have heard my 
story," said the old Vicar, " and I leave you to 
decide whether Charles Merton was a coward, 
whether the bravest truest hero is not the lad 
who would rather die than offend our Blessed 
Lord by any act of wilful disobedience." 



** O Blessed Day when first was poured 
The Blood of our Redeeming Lord, 
O Blessed Day when first began 
His sufferings for sinful man. 
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" Just entered on this world of woe, 
His Infant Blood begins to flow, 
Thus early was His love confessed, 
A figure of His Death expressed. 

** From Heaven descending to fulfil 
The mandate of His Father!s Will, 
E*en now behold the Victim lie, 
The Lamb of God prepared to die. 

** Lord, circumcise our hearts, we pray, 
Our fleshly natures purge away ; 
Thy Name put in our inward parts, 
And write Thy Law within our hearts. 



}) 
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^econH dunHap after Cgrititmati. 



** With the poor, and meek, and lowly, 
Lives on earth our Saviour holy." 

"/^H, don't you wish it would come, won't 

^■^ it be joUy, won't we have fun ? Do you 
remember last Christmas Day, Annie, and the 
plum-pudding, and the snap-dragon, and every- 
thing ?" 

" Yes," answered Annie thoughtfully, " I re- 
member it all; I liked it very much, Redgie, 
but I don't think I liked it best." 

Redgie looked 'wonderingly into his sister's 
face. " What did you like best ?" he exclaimed 
impetuously, " oh, I know, the presents." 

" No, not the presents, Redgie, although they 
were so beautiful, that book of faixy laks tlve 

/. I 
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most beautiful of all, I think," and there came 
a sweet grave smile upon Annie's young face. 
"I think, Redgie, I liked Chiurch and the 
carols, and — ^and the thought of the great, great 
good that came to us on the first Christmas 
Day. I can't put it into words, but you know 
all that Mr. Clifford said, and all that Mother 
read us out of her book last Christmas Eve." 

" Yes, I know," answered Redgie, " you mean 
about Jesus," (and here the boy bowed his head 
reverently,) " coming to teach us to be good." 

The young brother and sister were standing 
together outside a grocer's shop in one of our 
great London streets. Miss Washboume their 
governess had gone to give an order, and they 
had entreated to be allowed to look in at the 
window, instead of going, as Redgie • expressed 
it, to be hustled about at the counter. 

Bright and joyous enough looked the little 
pair, the boy in his warm cloth suit, the girl in 
her velvet and furs, — a strange contrast to a 
poor ragged child who stood at the other window 
just near enough to catch what the two were 
saying, and yet so far away that they did not 
see her as they talked so eagerly about the 
pleasure and the happiness that was coming to 
them with the Christmas Ye^ast, 
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The poor little girl heard the words, but they 
imght have been spoken in Hebrew and Greek 
for all the meaning that they conveyed to her; 
she only knew they were speaking of Christmas^ 
every one was speaking of Christmas, eveiy one 
was glad because it was coming, and she couldn't 
think why, it was nothing to her ; no roast beef 
nor plum pudding would find its way into the 
cellar which was the only home poor little Milly 
knew. She could look into the shops to be 
sure, and they did look pretty, prettier than they 
ever looked at any other time of the year, but 
after all there was very poor satis£eiction in this, 
when she had not a penny in the world to buy 
anything with, not even an orange. ^' And oh, 
I should like an orange for my little ones," 
mused the poor child, whilst a strangely soft- 
ened expression came upon the prematurely old 
face, — " If Christmas is so good, I should like 
my little ones to have a Christmas." 

Just at this moment Miss Washboume came 
out of the shop, and Redgie rushed forward to 
meet her. 

" Oh, dear," he said, with a deep-drawn sigh, 
" two more days to Christmas, oh, how long it 
seems." 

Miny did not hear the answei, ^^ cyjJi^ V^asji 
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the echoes of a merry ringing laugh as the go- 
verness, taking a hand of each of her pupils, 
walked quickly away. 

The wistful brown eyes followed them down 
the street. " Oh, why is their clothes so warm, 
and my little uns have nothing but rags to put 
upon their poor little backs? — why does they 
have all they wants to eat and drink, and I 
dare say an orange every day, and my poor 
little uns never has nothing but a crusty or a 
cold tater ?" and Milly wandered dreamily on, 
not knowing whither she was going, bent upon 
earning a few halfpence to buy some food for 
her little ones, and yet not quite knowing how 
to set about it 

In the summer she used to go about the 
streets selling cresses, but in winter there was 
nothing to do but to stand at the comer and 
run on an errand for some of the neighbours, 
and often the little girl would go back to the 
damp cellar on those dark nights and shake her 
head wearily in answer to the question that 
came from two little eager, piping voices, — 
" Where's the bread, Milly ?" and answer in low 
sorrowful tones, " IVe not earned a penny all 
day, my dearies, I shall have better luck to- 
■morrow." 
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Then she would soothe them and send them 

^o sleep crooning out some old ditty, and idling 

into a long, tired, unbroken slumber herself 

^ith the words of the poor little song upon her 

lips. 

For two years Milly and her little ones had 
lived this life. Their father and mother had 
died of fever within one week of each other, 
and the children had stayed on in the dark 
dingy cellar in the dirty lane, unheeded and un- 
cared for, Milly taking her shilling every week 
to the landlady of the wretched house when she 
could, and doing a hard day's work for her oc- 
casionally to make up whatever arrears of rent 
might be written against her name in the big 
black book in which Mrs. Brown kept her ac- 
counts in a way and upon a system intelligible 
only to herself. 

Never had those poor little orphans heard of 
their Father in heaven, never had they been 
taught to pray to Him for their daily bread ; it 
would have lightened Milly's load had she but 
known where to ask for help, if she could have 
asked the great good God to help her to take 
care of her little ones. 

Of herself the child never thought ; she would 
bear an/ trouble, any burden, wouXd '^oiV ^sA 
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starve from morning till night if only Tim and 
Polly had something to eat ; the little unselfish 
heart never failed except when she had to go 
home and tell them of her ill luck dming the 
day. 

They were but three^and four years old, and 
she was ten, and she felt that they were so very 
little, and that she was so very big, that it was 
but fair that she should bear all the burdens, 
and work for her little ones who could not work 
for themselves. 

She was more than usually thoughtful on that 
day on which our story begins. The sight of 
that happy little boy and girl had set her won- 
dering, and the echo of Redgie's words came 
back to her, " You mean about Jesus coming 
to teach us to be good." 

It happened that Tim and Polly had been 
particularly troublesome on that morning, in 
fact, Tim had given his little sister such a blow 
that MiUy had had to bind up her head with a 
piece of flannel torn off an old shawl. 

"I wonder Who it is that comes to teach 

people to be good," she thought, " I wonder if 

He would come and teach my little uns to be 

good ; perhaps if we was all better children we 

should have nice food ^md c\o>5Jw^^ V&«. that 
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nice little boy and girl as was a-looking in at 
the window of the grocer's shop ; oh, how I 
wish somebody would help me to be good." 

And the longing yearning wish, coming from 
the depths of poor Milly's little, loving, unselfish 
heart, was carried (doubt it not) by recording 
angels to the Feet of Him Who lived His Life 
on earth to teach us to be good, to follow ever 
so far away, ever so humbly in His own most 
Sacred Footprints. 

Again the cry went up from earth to heaven, 
" Oh, how I wish somebody would help me to 
be good." 

Milly spoke the words aloud, and started at 
the sound of her own voice ; but no one in all 
the crowded streets of the great bustling city 
heeded the poor, little miserable half-starved 
child walking along so sadly and so wearily. 

A strangely desolate feeling came over the 
child, a feeling that somehow or other had 
never come to her before; she felt as though 
she were going to cry, and poor Mill/s boast 
was that she never cried, she was too big for 
that ; it was very well for the little ones, poor 
little dears, when they were tired . and hungry 
they could not help themselves. 

And our heroine in her tum could not help 
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herself now.; the big tears would come in spite 
of all her efforts to keep them back, and Milly 
turned into a narrow passage with shops on each 
side of it and flattened her nose against a win- 
dow-pane, without attempting to look at the 
pictures which were displayed to view, and at 
which two girls * somewhat older than herself 
were gazing intently. 

One of them was eating a large orange, in fact, 
her small sickly face was buried in the golden 
fruit, and only the keen black eyes were to be 
seen looking fixedly at the pictures. 

" Oh, Maggie, only two more days to Christ- 
mas ; isn't it nice to think about it ?" 

"Yes," mumbled Maggie, from behind the 
orange. 

" We ought to be ever so much better now, 
Maggie ; the Parson said so on Sunday, because 
of Jesus coming at Christmas time to teach 
us to be good." 

The girls had not heeded poor Milly until 
this moment, but there came a great big sob, 
and the child started forward as though she 
would ask a question, and then drew back shy 
and ashamed. 

Maggie hesitated for a moment ; very linger- 
ingly the orange was wilVidtavm iiom \^^\ Iv^s^ 
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and she advanced to where Milly stood, turning 
away her face to hide those tears that would 
come. 

" Little girl, why do you cry?" 

" I don't know ; I knows I didn't ought to, 
because I'm a big girl, but somehow I can't 
help it. I thinks may be I've a bad cold in my 
ead; last time I had one the water runned 
from my eyes just as it's running now." 

Maggie smiled, a somewhat incredulous smile, 
and Jane, the elder sister, looked on at the little 
scene with an expression of great pity upon her 
gentle face. 

" Have this orange," continued Maggie, in a 
half regretful, and yet would-be cheerful tone ; 
" I'm afraid I've eaten most half, but it's beau- 
tifril, as sweet as sugar." 

Milly clutched at it greedily. " Thank you, 
little girl," she said, putting it into her pocket, 
" I'll take it home to my little uns." 

" Yoiu: little ones ; who are they?" 

" Why, Tim and Polly, to be sure ; my little 
brother and sister, as has only me to care for 
them in all the world." 

" There's some one else as cares for them," 
said Maggie ; " Jane will tell you all about it, 
if you ask her." 
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An angry flush rose to Milly's pale cheek. '^ I 
tell you there ain't no one," she answered. " I 
suppose I knows better than you ; don't I work 
for them as best I can ? and no one ever helps 
them but me, no one never gives my litde uns 
so much as a crusty." 

It was Jane's turn to speak now. Very gendy 
she laid her hand on Milly's shoulder, and the 
child soothed by the soft touch of the girl's 
hand, looked up at her eagerly as though to ask 
her sympathy and protection. It was a plain 
face which met her gaze, pale and pinched, and 
suffering, and Milly saw at a glance that Mag- 
gie's sister had a great hump upon her back, and 
was leaning upon crutches, and yet she looked 
very bright, and there was a look in her eyes 
that Milly could not understand as she drew 
her nearer to the window and said, " My dear, 
look at the Christmas picture, because it makes 
one think of the Holy Child Jesus, come to 
help us to bear things, and to teach us to be 
good." 

She pointed to a beautiful photograph of the 
Nativity ; there lay the sinless Saviour of the 
world, in His Virgin Mother's arms, whilst before 
Him the Shepherds knelt in lowly adoration. 

^^ Who is it? what is it?* asVadpooxv^orant 
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Milly ; " please tell me about Jesus; you are all 
talking about Him at Christmas time, you and 
she/' pointing to Maggie, ''and the little lady 
and gentleman in the grand clothes ; I wants to 
see Him too, I wants Him to teach me and my 
little uns to be good." 

Again Jane spoke. '' My dear, you cannot 
see Him, He is in heaven ; but once at Christ- 
mas time, long long ago, He came down to 
live upon the earth, to be cold and hungry, 
and poor as we are, and then He died upon the 
Cross to take our sins away, to help us to get to 
the happy home, above the bright blue sky, 
where He is now, where He will live for ever 
and for ever." 

Still Milly was not satisfied. '' I wants Him 
to teach us to be good," she repeated ; " do you 
think He wiU?" 

" Yes, if you ask Him in the right way ; if 
you come to Church and say your prayers, and 
try with all your heart to do as He tells you 
to do." 

"Will He give me something for my little 
uns to eat ?" was the next question ; " for IVe 
been walking about ever so long, and I can't 
get no work, and I dare not go home empty- 
handed; I can't bear to see iVve look upon their 
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facts, when I tells them there's nothing for 
them." 

Jane looked wistfully at Maggie; and in a 
minute the younger sister stood by her side ; 
there was a whispered consultation, the only 
words of which fell upon Milly's ear were 
these, — 

" For His Sake Who came at Christmas time 
to teach us to be good, and to give up what 
we want most to others, we must do this, 
Maggie." 

And Mitly thought she saw something very 
like a tear roll down Maggie's cheek as she an- 
swered, "Yes, I know we ought to, but you 
was going to buy yourself a bun, Jane, instead 
of the orange." 

" Never mind, dear, I shall get the money for 
them shirts to-night, and Jesus was often hungry 
for our sakes." So saying, she took three-pence 
out of her pocket, and gave it to the wondering 
Milly ; " It is all I have now, dear, it will buy 
some bread for your little brother and sister." 

" But you are poor," answered Milly, looking 
at the ragged but scrupulously clean clothes, in 
which the sisters were attired, " you wants it for 
yourselves." 

^'No, my dear, we had lalVvet '^ow \vad it^ and 
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if you'd like to come and see us in Lorrimore 
Court we should like to see you." 

" Milly, Milly," shouted a cracked voice, "who 
on earth would have thought to see you here, so 
fiar away from home ? but we're well met, child, 
I want some one to help me to carry this parcel 
home ;" and an old crone who lived in the same 
house as Milly and her little ones, laid a heavy 
bundle upon the girl's back and hiuried her off 
as fast as she could. 

That night Jane Gardner and her young sister 
talked for a long time of the poor little waif they 
had met that day, and when they had eaten their 
scanty supper — more than usually scanty it was 
because of their deed of charity that day, Jane 
said to Maggie, " I wish we had had time to ask 
her her name, we might have helped her a bit at 
Christmas perhaps, but all we can do now is to 
pray for her. Maggie, dear, we'll pray every 
day until we finds her again." 

And Milly went home happier than she had 
been all day ; the great bundle upon her back 
felt very light, for it represented some pennies to 
be added to the three-pence which was safe in 
her pocket with the orange, and she was pon- 
dering as to whether she might not be able to 
indulge in the unwonted extravagance of another 
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Da J. She confided her wishes to 
Tim and Polh- as dicj aD three sat on the floor 
of die odlac, and she divided the remnants of 
Maggncs hatf^adoed gift between them, and 
dien t^bfCf all had a nioe piece of new bread, and 
tlie ddld told them about the kind Maids she 
bad met that daij. 

^ And, mj deac^* she said in her little grave 
qoaint wij, **! am goii^ to tiy to find Jesus, 
as came diej saj at Christmas time, to make 
an diildien good; I diinks it would be better 
for us to be good, Tim and Polly, don't 
yon?" 

"^Yoa are good,'' answ^ed the little ones 
lo¥in^, throwLog their arms about Milly in a 
somewhat uiHoarions fiishi<»L 

She hugged them very dose, and dragged her 
dirty hand across h& eyes, leaving a very ugly 
smudge there, and then she jumped up and told 
them they were silly little things, and that she 
was very wicked; once she had stolen some- 
thing, a loaf for them, it was when they were 
very hungry, and she knew it was wid^ed to 
steal ; mother had said so very often before she 
went away. 

They did not seem at all affected by the con- 
fession, and only hugged v^>ot Milly all the 
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more, and when she continued her tale and 
said, " I ninned back with the loaf and put it 
on the shelf as fast as I could, and nobody saw 
me," they appeared, it must be confessed, some- 
what disappointed as though they had been 
robbed of their rights. 

Christmas Day came and went, Milly bought 
the orange, as she had intended, and added 
two pennyworth of stodgy plum-pudding to the 
dinner; and strange though it may seem that 
Festival of the birth of the Holy Child Jesus, 
which brought such light and life into the world, 
carried with it ever so faint a gleam of bright- 
ness to the little trio in the dark cellar, and 
Milly pondered and pondered how she could 
ask Jesus to help her to be a good girl. 

There was very little change in the little girPs 
outer life after that, still she worked on and 
never grumbled, so that she might give her 
little uns enough to eat, still she carried heavy 
burdens, which felt very light because they were 
carried for Tim and Polly's sake. 

There was one little joy which was all her 
own, one little glimpse of pleasure, about which 
she never spoke even to the little brother and 
sister. Milly found it in the passage where she 
had met Jane and Maggie at the shop window 
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where she had stood sobbing so bitterly on tlu 
cold December day. 

She had gone there at first, hoping to see th 
sisters again, and every time she went she wi 
disappointed, but she always stopped to look 1 
the picture Jane had pointed out to her, and i 
time she learned quite to love it, to look upo 
the sweet Child's Face as the Face of a fiieiM 
and to wonder whether she should ever learn t 
ask Jesus to teach her and her little uns to b 
good. 

When the bright spring time came there wi 
another picture in the shop window, — ^a pictui 
of the Divine Agony, of Jesus dying on tt 
Cross. 

Milly was naturally a very shrewd child, sk 
had grasped at every word that Jane had sai< 
and she could think of the Child in the Mang< 
and the Saviour on the Tree of Agony as Or 
and the Same, and sometimes she found herse 
asking Jesus to help her, to take care of Ti 
and Polly. 

"I don't ask rightly," she would say, "tl 
girl said I must go to Church to learn tl 
way." 

So sometimes on summer evenings she wa: 
dered into the Church which had lately bee 
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opened very near the street in which the cellar 
was situated, and by degrees step by step, and 
Kttle by little, Milly understood that God lived 
in Heaven, and that Jesus Who came at Christ- 
mas time was the Friend of little children. 

This was about the extent of her knowledge 
when another Christmas dawned upon the earth, 
telling its sweet, oft-repeated tale of hope and 
joy. 

But our poor Milly was very sad just at this 
time, for Tim and Polly had been ailing for 
some time, and now there was not much doubt 
that they had caught one of the noxious fevers 
which were always so prevalent in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the child knew that her darlings 
were very ill, she sometimes feared that they 
would die. 

She felt very lonely as she watched them day 
after day, and bathed their hot heads with cold 
water ; sometimes one of the neighbours would 
look in, and once Milly astonished an old woman 
very much by saying, 

" I'd like the parson to pour the water on 
them, as he do the babies in Church." 

" Bless your heart, you was all took to Church, 
and christened ; I remembers it well, there's no 
need as I knows of to do it again." 
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" No, of course there ain't, I'm so glad," w 
all that Milly said, but deep down in her hea 
there was a great feeling of thankfulness, I 
she had once heard " the parson" say in Chun 
that those little newly baptized children we 
safe in the arms of Jesus. 

And perhaps her darlings were safe, perha] 
after all Jesus was teaching them to be good. 

With these thoughts in her mind, Christrnj 
came to her; but the day passed by all u: 
heeded, and ten more days followed, and ti 
doctor had been, and pronounced Milly's Kti 
ones to be sinking fast. 

Then there came a strange longing into tl 
child's mind for some human sympathy. SI 
asked the old woman who had assured her < 
her own and Tim's and Polly's baptism, to s 
with the children for a little while, and si: 
went out to see if she could find Jane an 
Maggie. 

She stopped one or two people, and aske 
them the way to Lorrimore Court ; but no ob 
had ever heard of such a locality, and Mill 
wandered on she knew not whither, until i 
last she came to a very grand, very quit 
square. 
It was a Sunday momm^, \\vfe ^^cotud Sunda 
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after Christmas, and suddenly Milly came face 
to face with a little girl, at the sight of whom 
she started and turned very red. 

There was a kind gracious looking lady with 
the child, and both were dressed in deep mourn- 
ing. 

" Lorrimore Court, my child, yes, I know it 
very well, it is just at the back of the Mews, we 
will show you the way to it" 

"Thank you, ma'am, I wants to find Jane 
and Maggie." 

"Jane and Maggie Gardner?" 

"I don't know no more than Jane and 
Maggie, please, but the big one has a hump on 
her back." 

" I can take you to them, my dear, we saw 
them only a few minutes ago in Church, did we 
not, Annie ?" 

" Yes, mother dear." 

And Milly wondered why it was that the little 
girl's brother was not with her on that Sunday 
morning, for she had recognised the bright child 
whom she had seen at the window of the grocer's 
shop only a year before. 

She told her own story very simply, Jane's 
and Maggie's goodness ever so long ago, and 
her great sorrow now. 
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And Mrs. St Leger turned to her with teas 
in her eyes, and said, 

" My child, we can be very sorry for you to 
day of all da3rs, for only yesterday we laid qui 
darling boy in the churchyard." 

" Him as she called Redgie," exclaimed Milly 
" oh, lady, 'twas him as I heard say first, thai 
Jesus came to teach us to be good." 

There was a long explanation now, and AnnM 
— ^poor little sorrowing Annie — felt some of he 
own trouble go, as she listened to the sad tal< 
of Tim and Polly lying in the dark, dismal ceUac 

Mrs. St. Leger and Annie, and poor Milly 
found Jane and Maggie at dinner; and thee 
the whole story had to be told over again, anc 
Jane said that she had prayed every day, anc 
Maggie had prayed too, that they might fine 
their poor little waif again. 

Mrs. St. Leger proposed that Jane should gc 
to the cellar at once, and she promised to follows 
some time during the afternoon. 

She kept her word, but only to find two littie 
pale forms lying on the poor bed, whilst Milly 
wept bitterly over her dead little ones. 

" But Jane says their Christmas is happier 
where they've gone than it ever was here, and 
so Fm glad they've gone, foi I did my best, but 
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'twas hard to keep them from starving. Ma'am, 
you must be glad too that Master Redgie is 
took, for Jane says that him and my little uns is 
with the angels, because of Jesus coming at 
Christmas time to save us all." 

She fretted very much, poor little maid, in 
the days that followed, and then when Tim 
and Polly had been laid in their tiny grave, 
Jane took Milly home with her, and vowed to 
be her friend always. 

"God will help me to take care of her, 
ma'am,'' she said to Mrs. St. Leger, " she seems 
to have come to us like a Christmas gift." 

This is a true story, and last Christmas I saw 
Milly looking fresh and bright and joyous, and 
she told me that she had made her first Com- 
munion on that morning, and she added in a 
littie shy whisper, 

"I felt very near my little uns then, nearer 
than I had ever been before since they went 
away." 



To all of you, my dear children, the Christ- 
mas lesson has come as it came to little Milly, 
and to Jane Gardner and her sister, and to the 
grand hdy and her little girl, it is the \t?.?.oi\ of 
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patient submission, and of thought for otheii 
Submission to all things God sends into oa 
lives, because Jesus in His Incarnate life 01 
earth bore wprse troubles than we can everbefl 
suffered worse griefs than we can ever suffer. 

For all through the years that were to com 
the Eye of God could pierce, and He knew hflu 
the death that He was willing to die for on 
sakes would not be hailed by some for whfii 
He laid down His precious Life, as their sahn 
tion. He knew that although He had borne a 
our griefs, and carried all our sorrows, thei 
were those living in the world then, and tho8 
who would live in all the ages to come,vh 
would not believe in Him, but who by Ae 
sins would crucify the Son of Gk)D afresh, an 
put Him to an open shame. 

Yes, because of all His sacred life of poverl 
and sorrow and woe, which began at Christma 
tide, we must learn to bear all troubles patient: 
for His dear sake. 

And we shall bear our own sorrows better 
we try to help others. For this too was tl 
lesson of the Life of Jesus. 

And every kind deed that we do for thoJ 
around us, every unselfish action performed f( 
His sake, must bring mlVilVi^m their own rewar( 
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Dear children, opportunities for performing 
ich actions come into our daily lives; God 
3ids them to each of us, so that we may show 
or love to Him, and try to please Him. 

If God has given you riches and plenty you 
lust find some way in which to deny your- 
tlves that you may help others, for you must 
LwajTS remember that what you do for God 
inst cost you something. What Jesus did for 
s at Christmas-tide, cost Him a great deal. He 
ad to leave His Heavenly Home, He had to 
ie a death of agony for our sakes, — ^and so you 
lust give up some pleasure, some luxury, even 
ome of your time, and offer it to Him, in the 
lersons of His poor. And you who are poor 
nd needy, who have no pleasures to give up. 
Those lives are full of sorrow and of toil, you 
00 can learn the Christmas lesson, you can bear 
'OUT troubles patiently, and so teach others to 
)ear theirs, as Jesus would have them borne. 

** Go, labour on ; spend, and be spent, 
Thy joy to do the Father's will ; 
It is the way the Master went. 
Should not the servant tread it still ? 

" Go, labour on ; your hands are weak, 

Your knees are faint, your soul cast down, 
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Yet falter not, the prize you seek 
Is near — a Kingdom and a Crown. 

" Go, labour on, while it is day ; 

The world's dark night is hastening 
Speed, speed thy work, cast sloth away 
It is not thus that souls are won. 

" Toil on, and in thy toil rejoice. 

For toil comes rest, for exile Home : 

Soon shalt thou hear the Bridegroom's ^ 

The midnight peal. Behold I come." 



THE STAR OF HOPE. 



OR, 

ftlamfeiejtation of Cf^xiHt to tl)e 6tntihi. 



** When storms and tempests o'er us roll, 
Our hope is in the skies ; 
To Thee, O God, our anxious soul 
And earnest prayers arise." 

ARRY, the Parson said, that light had 
come to us, and it's all dark, very dark 
;d, I don't understand it a bit, I wish I 
I." 

was a ragged boy of some twelve or thir- 
years old who spoke, a weird-like looking 
n, with dark flashing eyes and long black 
hanging over his forehead, and falling in 
ed masses over his brown cheeks, and all 
ime he was talking, he kept looking up and 

K 
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down the dark dimly-lighted street with wistful 
eager gaze, as though he were trying to discover 
some faint, far-away glimmer of that light of 
which "the Parson" had spoken. And then, 
poor lad, he sighed a weary disappointed sigh) 
for, as he had said, there was ncJthing but dark- 
ness all around, nothing but the drizzly rain to 
be seen falling upon the muddy pavements, and 
nothing but the howling January wind to be 
heard as it came sweeping round the comer o( 
the street, where the girl and boy stood. 

Carry looked with a longing look upon her 
face, into the darkness of the winter's night as if 
she would fain find some of that light of which 
she had just heard. And she too was disap- 
pointed, and she too sighed a little sigh that 
had in it a whole world of sorrow, and then 
there came upon her pale sad face, with the 
prematurely old worn look that care and trouble 
had brought there, just the faintest shadow of a 
smile, just a light in the dark eyes that seemed 
to tell of some distant hope. For through the 
great chimney pots, and the smoke that was 
curling from them, making the sky above so 
black and leaden, there shone far away amongst 
the clouds a little twinkling star. 

Carry laid herhanduponher brother's shoulder, 
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and looked into his troubled young face, and 
said, " Lony, 'taint all quite dark; see that little 
star a-shining over there !" 

Lorry pushed her away impatiently. 

" Yes, I see it," he answered, in a sulky some- 
what defiant tone, " but I don't see that it makes 
the street any the lighter; I don't see that it 
will make that room of ours any the brighter 
when we gets home to-night. The Parson said 
that as wam't true ; he said, that if we thought 
about Jesus coming at Christmas-time and 
showing Himself to them as comed from a long 
way off, to see Him, all that was dark before, 
would look light to us ; and I have thought of 
Jesus, Carry," and as the boy spoke, a softer, 
more gentle expression came upon his dark face, 
" I have thought of Him a deal ever since that 
Sunday all them months agone, when we first 
comed to the Church, and somehow the thought 
haven't done us a bit of good as I can see, we're 
every bit as poor, and every bit as miserable as 
we was then." 

Carry looked puzzled for an instant, then she 
raised her eyes to where that little star was 
shining with ever steady deepening brightness, 
and she said in a low gentle voice, "Lorry, 
Jesus was very poor — poor for our sakes." 
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Lorry did not answer; the old frown had 
come back to the boy's brow, and Carry could 
see that it was useless to try and comfort him 
now ; he was in one of the discontented moods 
to which she was no stranger. 

" Shall we go home, dear?" she said. 

" Yes, if you like ; all places are alike ; the 
Church is warmer and brighter than any other, 
but we can^t hide there all night I suppose." 

" No, of course we can't, you silly boy, they 
are shutting the doors now." 

As she spoke there was the sound of a turn- 
ing key, and the old Verger hobbled away to his 
comfortable fireside, leaving Lorry and Carry, 
whom he saw so often in Church, standing alone 
and unheeded in the dark street ; on he walked 
and they followed him slowly. 

" He has a boy and girl at home just about 
as old as we are, they calls him grandfather, I 
heard them one day as we was standing waiting 
for the rain to stop ; and oh, hadn't they nice 
clothes on, and didn't they look fat and rosy, as 
if they had plenty to eat and drink — the girl 
must have gone away, I think, she haven't 
been there since the Sunday before Christmas 
Day." 

^^May be she's i\\," sa\d C^rc^. 
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"No, no," answered Lorry, impetuously; 
" there ain't no chance of that ; how should folks 
get ill when they've got food and clothes like 
they have ? it's only we who are in rags, and never 
gets a proper meal to eat, who gets bad ; see 
how nearly you died of the cold last winter, 
Carry, and if we can't get some work to do I 
thinks we shall both die this winter ; it would 
be better for us — only," and there was a look 
that had in it something of awe upon Lorry's 
face, " only, Carry, should we be sure to go to 
heaven ?" 

Carry looked puzzled for an instant, and 
then she once more laid her hand lovingly upon 
Lorry's arm, (and this time she^was not pushed 
away,) and said, " I don't think we should, Lorry 
dear, that is, unless we bore all the himger and 
the cold patiently, for the Parson said on Christ- 
mas Day that it was according as we bore things 
here, whether we went there — ^where Jesus came 
to take us ; and Lorry, He came to show us the 
way to bear things, He never grumbled, never 
complained of nothing, and yet He knew what 
it was to be cold and hungry and tired as we 
are ; and oh. Lorry dear, indeed it will be all 
right in the end, the light will come by-and- 
by." 



\ 
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" It's a long time coming, that's all I can say." 

"Please, Lorry, may I speak?" 

The boy grinned and showed his white teetL 
" It wouldn't be no good to tell a woman not to 
speak, as I can see they always will, whether 
one likes it or no." 

Carry was not daunted by the somewhat 
ungracious permission; she knew, poor little 
maiden, what a true loving heart that was that 
beat under Lorry's ragged blouse; she knew 
that rough though the lad's words sometimes 
were, he loved her better than anything else in 
all the world ; she understood that half his grum- 
blings and complaints, and his eager, almost 
feverish anxiety to get work, were for her sake, 
much more than for his own, and so she put up 
with the ways that to others might have ap- 
peared churlish and morose, because of all the 
deep tenderness that she knew Lorry felt for 
her ; even now as he put forth his not very flat- 
tering sentiments about women, he bent over 
her lovingly and tried to put her old worn shawl 
more comfortably about her chest, and he tried 
to take off an old handkerchief which was tied 
round his neck, and to put it on her ; this she 
would not suffer ; but her voice trembled, and 
there was a mist before her eyes, as she said, 
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" You must take care of yourself, Lorry dear ; 
you know we must both bide one together, and 
learn the way to bear things." 

" Now then, little one, what was it that you 
was going to say ?" 

"Well, Lorry, you know you was late at 
Church to-night; you only heard the end of 
the sermon, about the light that had come to 
us aU." 

" Yes ; what of that ?*' 

" 'Twas the beginning as would have helped 
you. Lorry ; you know the picture in the shop 
window opposite the Church, don't you ?" 

" Which picture ? there's heaps and heaps of 
them, and I don't know which you mean." 

"The one about to-day, Piphany Day, I 
thinks it was that the Parson called it : the one 
where the men are a-kneeling before Jesus, 
a-giving Him beautiful presents." 

" Yes, I knows it, go on." 

" Well, he said that them men — ^wise men he 
called them, came from a long long way to see 
Jesus ; they had to walk over very rough roads, 
and it was very cold, and their feet was very 
sore, and they was very tired, and very hungry, 
but they didn't mind it a bit, because they knew 
that they should see Him in the end." 
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" How could they be sure of that ?" asked 
Lorry. 

" Because of the star," answered Carry ; " be- 
cause it went before them, and led them to where 
He was; it's because of the star, the Parson 
said, that we were sure to get to the Light at 
last." 

" We've no star to show us the way, child ; I 
don't know what you mean." 

" Oh, Lorry," and the voice in which the girl 
spoke was low and reverent, " oh. Lorry, yes we 
have, we have a Star of Hope, he said, to lead 
us on ; it's the thought of going to Jesus some 
day, of seeing Him at the end, and then we 
sha'nt think of all the troubles that have come 
to us on the way." 

In spite of himself Lorr/s attention was ar- 
rested as his sister spoke. 

" Carry," he said, " will it be very long before 
we gets to the Light ?" 

"No, I don't think it will, dear; 'twas that 
part of the sermon you heard : he said the Light 
would always be with us, if we would only think 
of Jesus ; he said that after this Piphany Day it 
could never be dark for any of us no more if we 
would think of the slai tVvaX ^^s always before 
us leaxiing us on.'* 
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"Was that all, Carry?" 

" No ; there was one thing more, dear, as he 
told us afore you corned in ; all them hundreds 
of years agone. Lorry, when the wise men went 
to Jesus, the star as went before them was not 
one star, 'twas a good many of them together, 
and the shape of it was, what do you think. 
Lorry?" 

" How should I know, child ?" 

" Well, 'twas the shape of a cross, and he said 
our star as led us on was a cross, and the more 
we suffered, the brighter the light was, and the 
nearer we was to Jesus. Wam't that beautiful. 
Lorry? don't it seem to make the cold and the 
himger, and the pain that comes to us, ever so 
much easier to bear?" 

They had reached the door of their wretched 
home now, and Lorry did not answer, for they 
had to stumble up the dark staircase together, 
and beware of the holes that were to be found 
in the rotten old wood, and bid fair to trip 
you up at any moment, and send you flying 
either backwards or forwards as the case 
might be. 

Five pair of stairs up it was too that they had 
to mount, before they got to that one low^ttic 
which was their home. 
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And, oh, what a home it was. I don't sup- 
pose any of the boys and girls who read this 
little story have ever seen anything like it, and 
yet thousands and thousands of our fellow-crea- 
tures live in places just as bad, ay, sometimes 
a good deal worse than that poor room into 
which Lorry and Carry entered on that cold 
January night. 

There was not a scrap of furniture in it — ^not 
a table nor chair, not even a footstool ; in the 
comer was a heap of straw, and an old blanket, 
and the only thing upon which the poor things 
could sit, was an old wooden box, that looked 
as though it had seen good service, and travelled 
vinto far distant countries. 

Lorry struck a match, and lit the inch of can- 
dle which was put into an old ginger beer bottle, 
and then the two sat upon the old box, and ate 
a crust of bread and drank a little water. 

It was not tempting food, but Lorry did not 
grumble at it on that Epiphany night ; there 
was a strange thoughtful look upon the boy*s 
dark face, perhaps he was thinking of the suf- 
fering that brings us closer to Jesus, perhaps 
the thought of the Cross that is our Star of 
Hope 'made him mote lYvaiv. m^>\211y patient and 
gentle. 
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They did. not talk much ; the candle was burn- 
ing low into the bottle, and the poor weary tired 
things lay down upon that heap of straw, after 
first kneeling down and saying their " Our Fa- 
ther." 

Once, just before they went to sleep. Carry 
spoke. 

"Lorry dear, I've been a-thinking that mo- 
ther's cross must have turned into a star, and 
made her so happy like before she went away." 

The reply was not satisfactory, only a snore, 
very like the grunt of a pig, from the worn-out 
tired boy. 

Once upon a time those two had known better 
days — days that were so bright and sunny, that 
they made all the present dreariness look ever 
so much the worse by comparison. 

They could remember a home in a sweet 
country village, a little low-roofed cottage, with 
a porch covered with woodbine or honeysuckle, 
and a garden where roses and carnations grew 
in wild luxuriance, they could not tell you how 
all the change had come about, how it was that 
they had left the trees and the flowers, and the 
green fields, to live in that dismal attic in the 
great sea-port town of HarbouTiciowVVv. 
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They had some faint indistinct recollection of 
the look of sorrow that came upon Mother's 
face during those last days that they lived at 
the cottage ; they had some dim memory of a 
word which they had heard applied to their 
father by the people in the village — " a Poacher;" 
and they had a full and clear remembrance of a 
winter's day when Mother cried very much, and 
told them that Father had gone away over the 
seas, and made them join their little hands, and 
ask God to bring him home again, and to keep 
him safe wherever he was. 

And then they had come to Harbourmouth. 

" I likes to be near the sea, my dears," the 
poor broken-hearted woman had said, "'twas 
from here he went away, I pray that it's here 
he'll come back again to me and to you." 

They had lived there on that Epiphany night 
when our story begins for seven years, the Mo- 
ther working and slaving for her little ones, 
until one summer's day she went from earth's 
weariness to where God gives His beloved 
sleep. 

" My dears," she had said on the last morn- 
ing of her life, "my dears, you'll be kind to 
your father when he comes home." 

" Yes, mother," tlve \\\X\^ \io^ ^xv.^ ^\ \sad 
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answered, and with a smile upon her weary face 
the worn-out woman closed her eyes for ever 
upon the things of this world. 

She had made them say their prayers, and 
had taken them to Church regularly so long as 
she lived, but now when that loving, watchful 
care was taken from them they had neglected 
much that they had learnt ; they had forgotten, 
poor little things, to ask God to take care of 
them, they had got into careless habits. The 
attic that had been so clean when Mother was 
with them was dirty and wretched now ; one by 
one the scanty articles of furniture disappeared, 
the brother and sister found themselves obliged 
to sell even the poor old bed upon which their 
mother had died. 

They used to go out into the streets and earn 
their living as best they could, Ldrry selling 
newspapers, upon which he gained about two- 
pence a day, Carry keeping up a like trade in 
the flower line. It was a hard life, and the 
proud high-spirited lad chafed beneath it, and 
sometimes sorely grieved his gentle sister by his 
impatience. 

One sweet September evening, a Sunday 
evening, the two were wandering in their rags 
upon the wharf, looking with som^tVvmg^ of envy 
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pcriiaps at llic vdl-dresscd crowds enjoyiiig 
thczr hoBdajj and at last die^ came upoa a 
Iitde nan Chordi widdb ^kej had never seen 



''Let OS go in,* said Cany, ''tbeie's all the 
saikxs a-going in, ^ain\ fer tiie gnmd folkSy yoa 
see^ Lofxj.* 

Lofij demmred. "No," he answered, "I 
don^ think wei'd best tiy it, th^ mi^t tum m 
out" 

** No fear of that, my lad," said an honest, 
cheery Jack Tar, '^ come in and try, the music 
is beantiful, I never heard anything like the 
hymn as we sang last Smiday night about being 
*Safe in Port' I've come again this evening 
on purpose to hear it, for the Parson told us 
about it in his sermon, and he said we should 
sing it again to-night" 

Thus encoiuaged, Lorry and his sister went 
into the little Church, and when they once 
more came out into the clear autumn air, and 
their sailor friend said, " Well, my hearties, how 
did you like it ?" Lorry answered eagerly, " 111 
come again. 111 come every Sunday, and bring 
Carry with me." 

He kept his word. Sunday after Sunday the 
brother and sister m\^\v\.^ie^^^x^.^«^.^\xv%^'^«. 
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way to the little sailors' chapel on the quay. 
No one heeded them, no one noticed them ; 
they were not in the district, their dreary attic 
was far away at the other end of the great sea- 
port town, and so they picked up what they 
could from the hymns and the prayers and the 
simple sermons they heard, and once or twice 
they were present at the Celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist, and although they could not 
enter into all the deep, great meaning of that 
wonderful Service, they knew that some Inesti- 
mable Good was there, in their very midst, and 
when others knelt and worshipped and adored, 
they too bowed their knees, and said the prayers 
their mother had taught them all those years 
ago — ^the prayers that they had not said for 
such a long, long time. 

The autumn passed into winter, and still 
Lorry and Carry knelt in the sailors' chapel, 
and on that glad Festival of the Epiphany we 
have seen how the preacher's words had taught 
the young sister at least the lesson of the Star 
of Hope which takes the form of a Cross, and 
leads us on over rough places and thorny paths 
until we find Jesus. 

All through the months that followed that 
winter's night, the lives of thai \)0^ «xA ^tV 
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went on just as all the months had gone on 
since the summer's day when their mother 
died. 

They were not at all better off than they had 
been, in fact work of all kinds was very slack, 
and provisions were very dear, and Lorry used 
to remark that he supposed folks had given up 
their newspapers so that they might buy bread 

And yet although the world did not certainly 
smile upon those orphan children, they were 
dimly conscious of a strange new happiness 
which came to them, for which they could not 
account; they were learning to bear things 
better, learning to think of the joy that would 
come to them some day if only they tried to be 
more patient and gentle, more like the Holy 
Child Jesus in the manger at Bethlehem. 

They had not prayed for their father after 
their mother died, but they had begun to use 
the old familiar words again, and sometimes 
when they lay upon their hard bed listening to 
the noise of the wind and the raging of the sea, 
they used to ask God to take care of all those 
in peril on the deep. 

Again it was Epiphany-tide, and Christmas 
with its tale of )oy scad \io^^ V-aA \svs^';^ ^. 
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great new blessing into Lorry's and Carry's 
life. 

They had been confirmed, and knelt at the 
Altar of God, and they had indeed come near 
to Jesus, fallen down and worshipped Him in 
the great Sacrament of the Altar. 

It chanced that one summer's day, when 
Lorry was trying to sell his papers on the quay, 
the clergyman of the Sailors' little Chapel had 
spoken a few kind words to him ; and the boy 
thus encouraged had told him what his trouble 
was then. Carry his sister was lying in the 
attic, too ill and weak to move ; he (Lorry) had 
not sold a single paper that day, and he had 
not a penny in all the world wherewith to buy 
her any food. 

The clergyman heard the tale to the end, 
and then he went with the boy to the desolate 
attic where poor Carry lay upon the heap of 
straw in the comer, with flushed cheeks and 
parched lips. 

An hour later a Sister of Mercy stood at the 
girl's side, and for weeks nursed her tenderly as 
her dead mother would have done — nursed her 
back from the gates of death to life and health. 

The orphans were not friendless any longer ; 
it seemed as though the poor gViVs \S\xvfc'5»'5»\v'^^ 
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turned into a great blessing, — " it's like the Star 
of Hope, Lorry," she said, " coming out of the 
Cross." 

And now you know how it was that those 
two poor children were brought to Confirmation 
and to first Commimion. 

They had moved out of their miserable home 
now, for Lorry had found constant employment 
upon the wharf, and it was in a neat and clean 
but very small room that they sat on the even- 
ing of the Festival of the Epiphany, just one 
year after we first saw them standing out in the 
misty, rainy night. 

There is a bright fire burning in the little 
grate, and a clean cloth upon the somewhat 
rickety table, and Carry goes to a cupboard and 
brings out some bread and cheese, and looks 
into her brother's face with a bright smile. 

"Tain't all IVe got for you. Lorry dear; 
Sister Margaret told me to go in after Church 
and get a nice drop of soup, and here it is on 
the fire, and won't it warm you, and make you 
comfortable ?" 

" Yes, I should just think it would, it's awful 
cold to-night, and don't it blow out at sea ; I 
met the Parson, and Vve \.o\d m^ tivat there had 
been sl vessel wrecked ouv xv^^x T\^^^'5.^'s^\ 
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some of the men was drowned, and some was 
saved, they was bringing them in to the town, 
and he was going to see them; he's always 
kind, ain't he. Carry ? — haven't he made things 
different for us to what they was a year 
agone ?" 

" Indeed he has, he and the Sisters ; I wish 
you had been able to come to Church to-night, 
Lorry dear, I wish you had heard all the beau- 
tiful words he said about offering everything we 
had to Jesus, our joys and our sorrows, all the 
sadness and all the gladness that comes into 
our lives." 

Lorry looked up from his steaming bowl of 
soup, and said, 

" Carry, I think it is our gladness, as you call 
it, that we has to offer now, we're very happy, 
ain't we, little woman ? happier than we have 
been since mother went away from us." 

" Happier than we was then, I think," said 
Carry, "for the Parson says we may think of 
her safe and at rest, and all the trouble has 
made us learn to bear things, and shown us the 
way to Jesus." 

There was a loud sharp knock at the door^ 
and the girl jumped up quickly, some strange 
presentiment of coming joy was at her heart, 
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some vague undefined feeling that that Epi-- 
phany-tide had yet greater blessings in store for 
her and for Lorry than those which had already 
been granted to them. 

"I will open the door," she said, and she 
sprang up, whilst the bright colour mounted to 
her usually pale cheek. 

Lorry looked at her wonderingly. "Why, 
little one," he said, " one would think you was 
expecting somebody or another; it's only old 
Goody Grant come to fetch her key." 

"No, it ain't," and the next minute there 
was a shadow of disappointment upon the young 
face, as Mr. Freeman, the Parson, as they always 
called him, stood smiling in the doorway, and 
yet there was something in the look he gave 
them both that made the girl's heart beat high 
with hope. 

" Why, Carry," he said, in his pleasant hearty 
voice, " what are you looking for ? are you not 
glad to see me, my little maid ?" 

" Yes, sir ;" but Carry's eyes were strained to 
discover who'that was standing in the comer of 
the dark staircase. 

" My children," said Mr. Freeman, " I have 
been to see some of the poor men who were 
saved from the wreck mY\^\v^\'^^^>j/' 
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Y was eager and excited, he saw that 
rson had some good news to tell, 
ere is one of them who knows you, — I 
rought him to see you now." 
Q the doorway came a strange noise, 
ing that sounded like a deep, deep sob, 
en a tall man stood in that little room, 
e boy and girl knew that far away in the 
past they had seen that face before. 
y dears, do you know me ?" 
y stood aloof, but Carry went up to 
the stranger stood, and took the great 
d hand into hers, and said, '^Father, 
• told us to be kind to you." 
fisdrly broke down now. Mr. Freeman 
em to themselves, and far on into the 
:he father told his children the story of 
sted life. " I took to drink first, then to 
ng, and I broke your mother's heart, and 
t all the trouble that the Parson told me 
ive had, upon you, and God has shown 
w wrong I was, and IVe come home to 
I do my best for you as long as I live ; 
: sake, my dears, will you try to love 
ither, will you pray that he may be for- 

n they told him in simple words of the 
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the ZEST z£ Hone "fsasL jar jei :ne: bar lad pA 
CA XT 3C cfig scne iccve :ni£iiL 3bw vidi a 
Miiet fceadr Ignr, -'^'i'^^^wr -ni^TT rnfmr ni those 
hr^it ds^^ 2s rii^ sad rnne- r^frm^ all die 
Vyrr<w^ icceLj TTrarr^ of FPirw Wbo came at 
Cr^risajasAy xnd V3s stamn to dicEii at this ^ 

/t wam not aH joy; scxnetnnes even diat bright 
If^ft t^iat had come into those two young lives 
WHA dimmed by a shadow of souow. 

Nf/i all at once did their father become all 
lie wanted to be. There were struggles and 
lemjHationff coming into the man's life which 
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his children could not understand, and into 
which they could not enter, and one summer's 
night when he came home very late, and they 
saw he had been drinking hard, Lorry, impa- 
tient, impetuous Lorry, laid his head upon his 
sister's shoulder and sobbed, " Oh, Carry, 'tain't 
no use tiying, when we see such things as we 
have seen to-night." 

And Carry answered in her own gentle, 
loving way, — " Lorry, my dear, don't you mind 
how the way that led to where Jesus was, was 
very hard, and 'twas out of the Star that the 
Cross shone ? may be we might have been too 
happy if all had gone quite right at first, we 
might have forgotten that we must suffer if some 
day we want to live for ever in the great glorious 
Light." 

Before another Epiphany-tide came round 
Lorry and Carry were very happy ; their father 
had knelt with them at the Altar of God on 
Christmas Day. 



** Lo, all of ours is Thine, 

Each hope, and thought, and feeling, 
Come, blessed Babe Divine, 
Thyself in us revealing. 
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"AND WAS SUBJECT UNTO 

THEM." 



fiv0t &unDap after tge dtpiphanpf 



** And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in 
favour with God and man." 

" T TELL you I will go, mother ; I won't be 
thwarted, it's no good going on saying no 
to me all my life, just as if I was a baby in arms, 
— I'm thirteen years old come Whitsuntide, and 
I once heard father say, when he was thirteen 
he was out in the world earning his own living 
with no one to tell him what to do, and no one 
to care where he went." 

The speaker was a very bright, winsome look- 
ing maiden, by name Eva Grey, the only child 
of the most indulgent parents that ever lived ; 

L L 
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the sharpest, most intelligent scholar in all 
Hurstbrook school, the best child, so her father 
and mother would have told you, in all the 
county, so loving when either of them were 
ill, so gentle and thoughtful if they were tired 
with their day's work, so regular at Chiurch, so 
fond of her books, and then after all the praise 
there would come just one little bit of censure, 
— " to be sure she has one fault, poor darling, 
she is not quite perfect, — who is ? she does like 
her own way, and she can't bear being thwarted, 
and sometimes if we tell her not to do a thing 
that she has set her mind upon, well she just 
goes and does it, it's a part of her high spirit, 
and it's no good to scold her, it would only drive 
her to do worse, and it's never yet let her get 
into any real harm." 

Thus Harry Grey the village carpenter and 
his hard-working, industrious wife had argued 
since Eva was old enough to toddle, and in- 
sisted upon penetrating into every forbidden 
comer of the little cottage; thus they argued 
still when their child, a maiden as she has told 
us at the beginning of our story, of close upon 
thirteen years old, was bent upon having her 
own way in all things, and stoutly refused to be 
" thwarted." 
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"Your dear fatha: lost both his parents when 
he was but ten years old, that was the reason he 
had to begin life alone as it were, that was why 
it was he never had any one to contradict him ; 
it was a hard trial for him, Eva ; I sometimes 
wonder how he bore it, and how it is that he is 
as good and imselfish as he is." 

Eva's merry laugh rang through the little 
room : " Why of course it was just because he 
had his own way that he is so good ; trust me, 
mother, I'll never do anything that you need be 
ashamed of: why, don't you know that I've 
done better than all the others at school since 
Midsummer ? and I am to have the good con- 
duct prize to-morrow." 

"Yes, my dear, I know that, but do you 
know, Eva, I think I'd rather let some one else 
have the prize, if I could only feel that my girl 
was just a bit more obedient to father and to 
me." 

Eva tossed her head impatiently : " Mother, 
you've always let me go into Crofton with the 
Williams's before, and I don't see why I should 
not go now." 

"You don't, my dear, but I do," and as Mrs. 
Grey spoke there was greater severity of look 
and tone than Eva was accustomed to see. 
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For a minute she stood lingeringly at the 
door, half tempted to give up what was evidently 
so distasteful to her mother, but at that moment 
a shrill voice sounded through the cold Decem- 
ber air. 

" Eva, what a dawdle you are, we have been 
waiting for you these ten minutes." 

There was just one moment's pause, one in- 
stant's irresolution, the guardian Angel which 
God had given to Eva Grey to watch over her 
and keep her safe from harm spoke to her then 
in loving gentle accents, and told her to obey 
her mother : but there was another voice sound- 
ing in the child's ear, drowning that soft low 
whisper of her angel-guide — ^it was the voice 
of the tempter telling her of all the delights of 
Crofton, of all the grand things which she would 
see in the shops. 

A sullen, dogged expression came upon the 
usually bright face as Eva answered, 

" I asked father this morning before he went 
to his work if I might go, and he said yes." 

" I know he did, my dear ; but he was in a 
great hurry, and he's so accustomed to say * yes' 
to you that he was really hardly thinking of 
what you were saying ; but it was only last night, 
Eva, when you had gone to bed, that he and I 
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sat over the fire talking about the Williams's, and 
we both agreed, my dear, that we did not like 
our girl to be with them so much, because of 
the bad name they bore ; they're a wild, giddy 
set, Eva, the sooner you are quit of them the 
better." 

" But I must go to-day, mother dear, indeed 
I must, because you see I promised, and they 
have waited for me now for ten minutes," and 
Eva lifted her sweet face once more bright with 
smiles to her mother's^ and said in her most 
coaxing tones, " Give me a kiss, and say good- 
bye; indeed I will be very good and steady, and 
come back quite early." 

The kiss was given, and the mother breathed 
a prayer over her wa3rward child ; then she went 
back to her ironing, and all the time she was at 
work she was thinking of her darling, and won- 
dering when she would get home. 

" Harry," she said to her husband, when he 
came home to her, " Harry, the girl would go, 
and I couldn't gainsay her." 

The carpenter looked up from his thick slice 
of bread and butter with a puzzled expression 
upon his bronzed, honest face. 

" Go ?" he said, " where has she gone ? I did 
not know she was going out." 
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"Why she asked you this morning if she 
might go into Crofton with the Williams's to see 
the shops, with all the Christmas things in them, 
and you said yes." 

" Did I ?" and there was an angry frown on 
Harry Grey's face ; " I didn't know what I was 
sa3ring then ; I thought we settled only last night, 
Bessie, that our child was to be kept away from 
that bad lot" 

"She had your permission, Harry, and I 
durst not thwart her ; I said all I could, and 
she was very angry, and declared she was old 
enough to do as she liked, and — ^and — " and 
quiet tears rolled down Mrs. Grey's comely 
cheeks as she spoke. 

" Nay, nay, Bessie, you must not cty, perhaps 
after all no harm will come of it, and for the 
future we must keep a tighter hand on the lass 
than we have kept hitherto." 

For all answer there was a deepdrawn heavy 
sigh. 

" Why, what is it ? it's not such a very difficult 
thing to keep a child like that in order." 

" I was thinking, Harry, that it will be a harder 

task than we dream of, the work of twelve years 

can't be undone in a day ; we have loved our 

treasure too well, Harry *, vj^Y^aN^xxKadLXai^leajse 
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her in everything; sometimes I have thought 
lately that we have forgotten to try to please 
God, to make her humble and docile, and obe- 
dient as a Christian child should he." 

The carpenter was silent for a moment, then 
he laid his hand upon his wife's arm, and said, 

"Bessie, my dear, don't fret, it will be all 
right soon; I met the Rector this morning as I 
was going to work, and he stopped, and had a 
bit of a chat with me, and he told me amongst 
other things that the Bishop was coming to hold 
a Confirmation here some time early in the 
summer, and he said that Eva was old enough 
to be confirmed ; and then he asked me if she 
was a good girl, and I said, barring that she 
liked her own way, there was not a better for 
miles round ; and he laughed in his pleasant 
way and said most people did like their own 
way, but all of us, even little children, must 
learn to make their will give way to a Higher 
Will, and he spoke about the Christmas-tide 
lesson being the lesson of obedience." 

" Harry, dear Eva must learn to obey before 

she takes those promises upon herself; anyhow 

she must try to obey. Do you know, Harry, I 

think the Rector would refuse her her Confir- 

matioD ticket, if he knew all." 
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" Refuse her her ticket ! why, Bessie, it's a 
little fault ; what can you mean ?" 

" I heard our old parson at home say, and 
IVe heard the Rector here in different words 
say that it is the greatest fault of all, for it brought 
sin and death into the world." 

Harry Grey jumped up quickly from the table, 
truth to tell he did not like the turn the conver- 
sation was taking, he could not find it in his 
heart to be hard upon his child, and yet he 
knew that hard he must be if Eva was to follow 
ever so far off in the Sacred Footprints of " our 
Childhood's Pattern.'' 

Meanwhile, Eva had joined the three Wil- 
liams's, noisy giddy girls, who had recently come 
to live at Hurstbrook, where their father had 
set up a blacksmith's shop. 

" I must be home early," was Eva's first greet- 
ing of her companions, " I promised mother I 
would not stay late." 

" Why what a baby you are, to be sure ! our 
mother never said a word to us about what 
time we was to come back, and we mean to 
have a jolly good spree, we do ; Why there's a 
theatre in the market-place, and we are going 
to it." 

"I can't go, I haven't any money, only a 
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shilling for two yards of blue ribbon to trim my 
hat up for Christmas Day." 

^* No money ?" said Harriet Williams, with a 
short mocking laugh, "why didn't I see you 
counting up a whole heap of coppers the other 
day?" 

" Yes, but that was for the Church window ; 
we are to give it in after Service on the Second 
Sunday after the Epiphany." 

"When is that? I don't understand all your 
fine Church words." 

" About three weeks after Christmas Day." 

" Well, you will be a gaby if you don't just 
use sixpence of it, and trust to putting it back 
before that." 

" It's not my own," answered poor Eva, with 
oh such a pang of disappointment at her heart. 

" Of course it ain't, but that don't make no 
odds as I can see ; you ain't going to steal it, 
you'll put it back in three weeks' time, and 
you'll enjoy yourself at the the^re to-night. I'll 
lend you sixpence, only you must pay it me 
back to-morrow." 

Again there was a sharp, short struggle be- 
tween right and wrong, between Eva's angel 
guardian, and the wicked spirit who is always 
watching around us trying to tempt us to sin. 
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She did not pray to God then, she did not ask 
Him to let His own angel win the victory. 

She was silent for a moment, and she heard 
Harriet and Lucy and Patty Williams speaking 
loudly in praise of the Crofton Theatre. 

"There's kings and queens there no end, 
dressed ever so fine, you never saw nothing like 
it in all your life ; you'll never be so foolish as 
to miss such a chance, Eva ?" 

" Oh, if I only knew what father and mother 
would say." 

" They need never know it, we ain't going to 
tell them, and we are sure not to be late ; we 
must come out before it's over." 

They had reached the town by this time, and 
Eva spent her shilling upon tjie blue ribbon, but 
as yet she had given no answer as to whether 
or not she would go with the girls to the 
theatre. 

They did not press her into it, they only took 
her to the door, and as she looked at the bril- 
liant lights, and the gaudy pictures of the actors, 
every thought of her father and mother, ay, 
worse still, all remembrance of Him Whose eyes 
are in every place beholding the evil and the 
good, went from her mind, and she turned to 
Harriet Williams, and sa\d m \)cv^ v^t^k. ^^ ^. 
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person who does not in the least believe what 
he or she asserts : " Father and mother wouldn't 
mind, when we went up to London once to see 
Aunt Betsey, we all went to the theatre." 

" No, of course they would not, what gammon 
it was of you ever to think they would ; now 
come along, here's the sixpence for you, don't 
let us waste any more time." 

In they went, and there was an hour's excite- 
ment spent in the brilliantly lighted theatre, — 
there was a pause between the acts, and then 
poor Eva looked at the clock, and her face 
turned very white. 

" It's nearly eight o'clock," she said, " mother 
will have been expecting me since seven, — I 
must go now." 

" Then you must go alone, we ain't going to 
pay our sixpences for the little as we have seen, 
I can tell you." 

Poor Eva, she sighed a weary, dissatisfied 
sigh, and looked lingeringly towards the stage, 
and wondered how long it would be before the 
curtain drew up again. 

" They'll keep us waiting at least a quarter of 
an hour," said a man who was sitting behind 
them. 

That speech decided her ; she could not, dared 
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not, wait even for a sight of Queen Elizabeth, 
who was to appear in the next act. 

" Good-bye," she said to the Williams's, her 
voice trembling and the tears standing in her 
bright blue eyes. 

"Good-bye," said the trio, "and more fool 
you for being in such a hurry." 

Another minute, and the poor child stood 
alone in the chill December air; the sky was 
black and lowering, and her heart sank within 
her as she thought of the two miles* lonely walk 
home. 

There was no help for it, however, it must be 
done, so she started off bravely, and walked 
very fast, and after all the time did not seem so 
very long, nor the road so veiy lonely. The 
clock in the old Church tower struck half-past 
eight just as she entered the village. 

Then came the thought of how she should 
account for her long absence, how tell her father 
and mother where the money had come from 
wherewith to pay her entrance to the theatre. 

She felt that all her limbs trembled as she 
lifted the latch of the cottage door and stood 
in the bright fire-light, looking into her father's 
and mother's grave, sorrowful faces. 

^^ My dear, we are so iYv^iMmV ^om \xa.ve come 
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home, how you must have dawdled on the road. 
Did you get the ribbon ?" 

"Yes, here it is; it's a beautiful match, 
mother." 

Not a question as to where she had been, 

not a word of inquiry as to what she thought of 

the Crofton shops. The silence pained her 

more a great deal than any amount of scolding 

could have done. Oh how she longed to throw 

her arms round their necks and confess all ! but 

the proud, defiant spirit, which she had not 

asked God to help her to check, once more 

gained the mastery, and she stood there silent 

too, with all that great weight of sin upon her 

heart 

At last her father spoke. Never in all her 
young life had she seen him look so grave or 
heard his voice sound so hard and angry. 

" Eva, listen to me ; understand that I mean 
what I say. You are never again to go any- 
where with the Williams's, never to have any- 
thing more to do with them on any excuse 
whatever.'' 

Eva did not answer. The thought of that 
sixpence which she had borrowed from Harriet, 
that sixpence which she had agreed to steal 
from the money which she had collected for the 
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Church window came to her then, and she felt ' 
she could not promise to give up her friends. 

She tiuned away sulkily, and went up stairs 
to her own little room, and looked out of the 
window at the bright-shining stars, and she felt 
more miserable than she had ever felt before. 
Oh how she wished then that she had done as 
her mother had wished her to do, and stayed at 
home on that afternoon. 

If she had knelt down then and said her 
prayers, and asked God to give her strength to 
confess all the wrong she had done and was 
going to do, all might yet have been well, all 
the wretched days, and weeks, and months that 
were to come, might have been spared to the 
poor erring child. 

The very next day she gave Harriet Williams 
the sixpence she owed her. She pushed it into 
her hand as she was on her way to school, and 
the other girl as usual was standing idly at the 
door of her father's forge. And then came the 
thought, how was the sixpence to be replaced 
before the Second Sunday after the Epiphany? 

The Christmas feast dawned upon the earth. 
There was gladness and rejoicing throughout all 
the Catholic C\iutc\\, becscos^ ^^"sv3% ^^s incar- 
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nate of the Virgin Mary, and there was glad- 
ness too in many a cottage home in Hurstbrook, 
for all the Church's children must needs take 
part in the Church's joy. Harry Grey and his 
wife were very happy, for their darling Eva had 
gained the good conduct prize at school, and 
the mistress said she never had to find fault 
with her ; she wished all her pupils gave her 
as little trouble as the carpenter's young 
daughter. 

Poor Eva, she heard the words of praise, and 
they stung her to the quick, and during all 
those days of Christmas-tide joy she looked pale 
and grave, and her father and mother said they 
thought she had worked too hard, and now she 
must enjoy her holidays. 

It was the Second Sunday after the Epiphany. 
The Rector stood in the schoolroom to receive 
what the children had collected towards the 
baptistery window. It was to be all their gift, no 
one else was to have anything to do with "it. 
The money was to be offered upon the^altar at 
the High Celebration. 

" Eva Grey, three shillings and sixpence," 
said the kind old Priest, " you have done very 
well indeed, Eva." 
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" I thought you told me you had four shil- 
lings," put in Kate Warren ; " I am sure yoii 
did, I am sure we counted it out the other day 
when I went to your house, because I had three 
and ninepence, and I did so wish I could have 
got another threepence, that I might have been 
equal with you." 

A bright crimson flush rose to Eva's cheek, 
and she turned towards Kate so that her face 
might be hidden from the Rector, and said 
angrily, 

" I should think I knew what I had collected 
better than you do, Kate. I tell you it was 
three and sixpence." 

"And I tell you it Was four shillings," an- 
swered Kate, " you must have dropped sixpence 
somewhere or other." 

" Silence, children, it is time to go to Church. 
I will not thank you for the money you have 
brought here to-day ; it is given to God, not to 
me." 

" Given to God !" the words rang in Eva's, 
ears all through Matins. Could it be then that 
she had robbed God, that she was^ilty of such 
a terrible sin ? 

She could not get that sentence and that 
thought out of liex Vvead, ^V^ Vo^V wo Keed of 
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the prayers, the words of the bright and pretty 
h)rmns, which she generally liked so much, were 
all lost upon her, and when at last the most 
solemn service of all began, she was still won- 
dering how she could get rid of the terrible 
weight that was upon her heart. 

The Creed had been sung, the Rector was 
standing in the pulpit going to begin his ser- 
mon, but before he began he looked lovingly to 
the place where the school-children sat, and 
said, 

" The Bishop of the Diocese will hold a Con- 
firmation in this Church some time during the 
month of June. Those who are twelve years 
old, and who wish to be confirmed, may come 
to me this evening at the Rectory." Then 
he gave out his text, "And was subject unto 
them." 

" I am going to speak especially to you, my 
dear children, this morning, because the holy 
Gospel on this Sunday is a part of the Gospel 
of our dear Lord's Childhood, and it comes to 
us to-day with a deep meaning in it, for Jesus 
had gone up for the first time to the temple, 
gone for the first time to be present at the 
Feast of the Passover. He was now twelve 
years old, the age at which the "Jem^Yv dci\\dxeu 
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were admitted to that greatest of all feasts 
the Jewish Church, and this makes us thin 
my little ones, of the age at which you are 
come for Confirmation and to your first Coi 
munion. 

" You have all heard this morning that i 
Bishop is coming to hold a Confirmation he 
on some bright day in June. I hope it will \ 
before Whitsun-tide. I should like you, n 
dear children, to make your first Communi< 
on Whitsun Day. 

" And now I want you just for a minute 
take heed to this Sunday's teaching. O 
blessed Lord was subject to His holy Moth 
and to S. Joseph His foster-father. He tl 
Incarnate God showed an example of obedien 
to all Christian children for evermore. I 
sanctified every little act of obedience of youi 
He made all your submission holy and accej 
able in the sight of God the Father, throu^ 
all the great hereafter. 

" My children, take this Epiphany-tide lessc 
home with you to-day; be subject to yoi 
parents, obedient to their every wish, careful 
no way ever to go against their command 
Make this your especial pteparation for yoi 
Confirmation, and t\ien \£ >jom ^^ Oc^^nkc.^ 
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ose God has set over you, you are being 
ledient to Him, and the seven-fold gifts of 
race will indeed be yours, helping to strengthen 
id confirm you in all that you undertake." 
That evening Eva Grey gave in her name as 
candidate for the ensuing Confirmation. 
Her father and mother had taken it as a 
atter of coiurse that she should do so, and the 
x>r child had blinded her eyes to the addi- 
:>nal burden she was laying on herself. 
The days and weeks passed on, the Confirma- 
>n classes were fully attended, and not one of 
le children was more regular, not one of them 
iswered the questions put by the Rector better 
lan our poor Eva, and yet all the time' the 
eight was growing heavier and heavier. 
Kate Warren was a good-hearted, affectionate 
lild, but she was a great chatterbox, and she 
St no time in telling her next door neighbour, 
[arriet Williams, that it was a very strange 
ling that Eva Grey certainly had had four 
dllings for the window, but when the time 
ime for giving in the money, she could only 
id three and sixpence. 

Harriet laughed a rude, mocking laugh when 
le heard this, and when poor Eva in the days 
lat followed tried to break away from the Wil- 
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Hams tribe, she (Harriet) used the news 
had picked up as a weapon against her, 
told Eva that if she chose to be too stud 
to speak to her and to her sisters, she could 
a tale which would astonish the Hurstbr 
folks. 

The end of it was there were clandes 
meetings between the girls, and one May ei 
ing Harry Grey saw Eva standing at the coi 
of the street talking in a way that, to say 
least of it, was very unbecoming. 

At that moment the Rector passed, and 
father, angry and indignant, went up to him ; 
complained of his child. 

" She's a good girl in all else, sir, but she 
not obey her mother nor me." 

" Then she cannot be good. Grey ; for ob' 
ence is the beginning and the end of all ch 
like virtues. There is but one thing to be doi 
he added, in low sorrowful tones, " I must ref 
her her Confirmation ticket." 

The carpenter started. 

" Oh, sir, it would be such terrible disgra< 

" Better that than that she should come 
the holy rite, and to the blessing that ou 
to follow it, with the weight of persisted-in 
upon her heart." 



It 
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And the poor father only bowed his head, for 
he knew that the Priest only spoke for his 
child's good. 

The next evening the candidates for Confir- 
mation appeared at the Rectory to ask for their 
tickets. 

When Eva Grey went home her eyes were 
red with crying. Her father and mother asked 
no questions, they knew but too well what had 
happened. 

Two days passed away, and then with the 
Confirmation day, which was the Thursday be- 
fore Whitsun Day, there was a new trouble in 
the Greys' bright cottage. Scarlet fever had for 
some time been raging in the neighbourhood, 
and Eva was lying on her little bed, and the 
doctor said there was but a faint hope of her 
recovery. 

The sweet chimes sounded through the soft 
summer air, heralding in the day that was to 
bring such help and strength to many a youth 
and maiden. Harry Grey and his wife stood in 
their darling's room. 

" Oh, Harry," said the poor mother, " if we 
could but feel that she could have gone to be 
confirmed to-day, if it had not been for this 
sickness, all would have been well." 
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" My dear," was the quiet answer, " God 
grant it may be well still." 

And after many weeks it was well, for Eva 
told all the story of that December night to 
those who had watched over her so tenderly 
during all that terrible time when they thought 
she would die. And when her confession was 
made to the Rector, and she asked, poor child, 
in faltering accents, if she could ever be for- 
given, she heard of a love that never dies, of 
pardoning mercy that never fails. 

"Only, Eva, you must be subject to your 
parents, even as Jesus was subject to His Blessed 
Virgin Mother and to S. Joseph." 

Another year and once more the bells of 
Hurstbrook Church welcomed the successor of 
the Apostles to the sweet country village. 

A pale young girl stood with her patents in 
the porch. 

"Father, mother, is it all forgiven? The 
Rector says that the Most Merciful has seen my 
repentance, and will pardon the wrong I did 
Him." 

" My dear, my darling, there's not one way 
in which you have displeased us ever since you 
were taken ill." 

Eva smiled a bng\v\. ^^.^ ^tw^^a^^ brightest 
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those who loved her so well had seen upon her 
face for many a long month, and then she went 
into the Church, and an hour later she knelt for 
the first time in all her young life at the Holy 
Altar. The next Sunday and she knelt there 
again, and fed upon the Holy Body and drank 
of the Precious Blood. 

And there were tears in the old Rector's 
eyes as after the early morning service he 
counted the offertory money and came upon a 
little packet containing two golden sovereigns 
on which was written in a large round hand, 
" In thankfulness for God's pardoning mercy." 

Perhaps no one, not even the girPs parents, 
knew at what a cost that money had been 
earned; how early she had got up, how she 
had denied herself all recreation to offer some- 
thing to God on the day of her first commu- 
nion. She knew that she could not undo the 
past, but she knew too that she could make 
some reparation for that December night, when 
her proud, disobedient spirit had led her to de- 
ceive her parents and to rob God. 



" Holy Jesus, every day 
Keep us in the narrow way ; 
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And when earthly things are past, 
Bring our ransomed souls at last 
Where they need no star to guide, 
Where no clouds Thy gloiy hide. 

** In the heavenly country bright 
Need they no created light ; 
Thou its Light, its Joy, its Crown, 
Thou its Sun which goes not down ; 
There for ever may we sing 
Alleluias to our King." 
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" They who nobly died believing, 
Martyrs purpled in their gore, 
Crowns of life by death receiving. 
Rest in joy for evermore." 

/T Y boys, I have told you in our lessons 
"'■ for the last fortnight the meaning of 
vord Epiphany, — it means, manifesting or 
ing forth. 

The Fathers, the great writers of the Early 
ch, tell us that in the Life of our Blessed 

there were three Epiphanies, three special 
[festations of His Presence and His power. 

1 now tell you what these were. 

There was that Epiphany of the Star, when, 
by the bright light which God had sent to 

M 
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lead them on their way, the Gentiles, or the 
Wise Men as they are called, went from their 
own country in faith and hope, and journeyed 
over the long dreary waste until they found 
their Lord ind King lying in the lowly manger. 

"Then the second Epiphany was in the Temple, 
when Jesus as a little child of twelve years old 
sat in the Temple and showed His power to 
the grave wise doctors of the law ; we read of 
this in the Holy Gospel for last Sunday. 

" And to-day we come to the third Epiphany, 
when at the Marriage Feast of Cana of Gsjilee 
our dear Lord performed His first miracle, and 
turned the water into wine. 

" You all know the story, how Jesus and His 
Disciples were bidden to the feast, and when 
they wanted wine the Blessed Virgin Mother 
said to her Son, 'They have no wine.' She 
knew, I dare say, that He could supply the 
want, that one word of His could fill those 
empty bottles ; she had lived with Him in that 
poor home at Nazareth for three and thirty long 
years, and she must have seen what others had 
not yet seen, that He was Almighty, the Incar- 
nate God. 

" Jesus answered her, ' Woman, what have I 
to do with thee? Mme \\.o\rt \^ not ^et come.' 
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" This word * woman' sounds strange to us, my 
boys, we should think it disrespectful to speak 
to our mothers in this way, and we know that 
the Life of Jesus was a life of submission to 
His Virgin Mother and to S. Joseph His foster 
father. I will explain to you what this word 
' woman' meant, in the way Jesus used it. 

" It is simply a translation of the word ' lady,' 
and this was the way in which in Eastern coun- 
tries sons and daughters used to address their 
mothers. 

" We must not pass over these little things, my 
boys, we must not let any seeming inconsistency 
come between us and these lessons in the most 
Sacred Life. 

" And then you know the end of the wonder- 
ful story, how at last Jesus turned the water 
that was set there into wine, and how the ruler 
of the feast when he had tasted it pronounced 
it much better than that which had at first been 
provided. 

" Of course it was better, it was like all that 
Jesus did — ^perfect. 

"And so in this First Miracle wrought at the 
Marriage Feast Jesus manifested forth His 
glory, and His Disciples believed on Him. 

" There is one little sentence in the Gospel 
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Story, my boys, which I want you to think about 
specially. It is that sentence, those few simple 
words, which the Blessed Virgin spoke to the 
servants at the Marriage Feast, 'Whatsoever 
He saith unto you, do it.' 

" This is just what we must do ; whatever 
Jesus tells us, whatever good thoughts He puts 
into our hearts, we must act upon ; we must 
listen for His gentle Voice, and go where It 
bids us ; we must do simple things if we are 
convinced that they are His Will, and we must 
not shrink from great trials if we can see that 
He bids us go forth in a strength not our own, 
and bear whatever He sends us. 

" It was this that made the martyrs brave and 
faithful even to the death, it was this that made 
them stand at the cruel stake and pray for their 
murderers. 

" He had bidden them carry the glad tidings 
of His Birth and of His Epiphany to all nations, 
and now He told them that they were to die 
for Him, and they knew that to die was 
gain. 

"And to many another those words have 
come, bracing them to all endurance, 'What- 
soever He saith unto you, do it' 

"There have been men who have heard 
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them, and who have left home and country and 
all that they loved on earth, and who have gone 
as missionaries to forei^ lands, to spread the 
Kingdom of the Lord and of His Christ in 
countries where heathen darkness reigned. 

" Those words have come too to others living 
in qmet homes, and bearing a burden of daily 
suffering, spending all their lives in doing little 
things, with no great deeds of heroism seeming 
to lead them on to glory, and yet the little 
things are done for God, done because* Jesus 
whispers to them of the quiet life at Nazareth 
whidi He the Incarnate God lived for all those 
years. 

"Do you understand all this, my lads? I 
have tried to make it as plain as I could." 

It was the Vicar of Missenden who spoke 
these words one January afternoon to his choir 
boys as they sat grouped round the schoolroom 
fire, as happy, merry looking a set of young 
fellows as it was possible to see. 

" Yes, sir, I think we do," answered one of 
them. " Whether we do great things or small 
things, it's all the same, so long as we do them 
for God, and because Jesus tells us to do what- 
ever He bids us." 

"Quite right, my boy, I think you have 



to Icbh the lesson of dus Seccmd 
S^aiaj after the EptfkaaofJ' 

^^riease. sir,* said bi^^ little Tom Merton, 
^&1 TOQ mean it ^as our missionanes wlio 
left their homes and went and preached the 
Gospel in odier lands? I vant to be a mission- 
aii wh en I am a man ; cxxild joo tefl us a stcny 
aboot one tadar? I like those stones better than 



^^Tes. Tom, I can tdl jaa about one oi our 
own missianaiies vho from his boyhood listened 
to the Voice of Jsscs^ and left his home and 
all that he had, and in the end became more 



*^ More ^lan a missioDary?' echoed the bo3rs, 
•^wijai &d be become, sir?* 

"A mart3rr. my lads, one of God's own 
martyrs. God told him to give up his life for 
His sake, and he gave it wiUingly and cheer- 
fully, just as willii^ly and just as cheerfully as 
he would have stayed and spent all his days 
amongst the savage islanders over whom he had 
been set to rule, had that instead of his death 
been God's WilL'' 

''Oh, do tell us about him, please," said 
Tom, " indeed, sir, I will be very quiet" 

It was a somewViaX. liQcessax^ V^^^^^^'s^ f<>^ of 
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all the restless, fidgety boys to be found in a 
day's walk honest little Tom Merton was the 
most restless and fidgety. 

" Well, my boys, you know where New Zea- 
land is, don't you ?" 

" Yes, sir, quite well" 

" About thirty years ago, rather more perhaps, 
for if my memory does not fail me, it was in the 
year 1841, a Curate of an English parish was 
consecrated Bishop of New Zealand. His name 
was Mr. Selwyn, or Bishop Selwyn, as we soon 
learned to call him. 

" He preached a farewell sermon In the 
Church where he had so faithfully ministered, 
the parish Church of New Windsor, and many 
an Eton boy stood amongst the vast congrega- 
tion, and listened to the new Bishop's earnest, 
soul-stirring, all convincing words. 

" It is the story of one of these Eton boys 
that I am going to tell you. His whole life has 
been written by one who knew him well, and 
who by her talents was better fitted than most 
people for the task ; some day I hope you will 
read the beautiful book for yourselves ; this is 
only a short sketch of our Martyr Bishop, just 
enough to show you how he listened for the 
Master's Voice, and went wVieie ll b^Afc Vvm ^« 
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" Bishop Selwyn told his flock on that Octo- 
ber night of the glorious life which the life of a 
missionary was ; how full of perils, how full of 
danger, how lonely in some ways, how happy 
and full of the best that life can give in others. 
For it was living for Christ, and dying for Him 
if He so willed it 

" Amongst the group of Eton boys was one 
named John Coleridge Patteson, a fair, slight, 
delicate-looking lad, who drank in with strange 
eagerness every word that fell from the Bishop's 
lips. 

" * Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it' It 
seems to me, my lads, as though an angel's 
voice whispered those words then to the young 
Etonian, and the echo of them was with him all 
through his life, with him in all their strength, 
and with all their power of comfort, even to the 
end. 

" Coley, as young Patteson was called by his 
home circle, went to his father's house, and 
there he met the Bishop, whom he had known 
as Mr. Selwyn, before he heard him preach 
that sermon in New Windsor Church. 

" He had come to wish his mother. Lady 
Patteson, good-bye. Perhaps he saw something 
of what was passing in the lad's mind j perhaps 
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amongst the crowd in Church on that evening 
when he preached his farewell sermon he had 
caught a glimpse of the young, eager, upturned 
face, with the look upon it that told that some 
new and holy resolve was forming in the boy's 
heart Be that as it may ; when he bade Lady 
Patteson farewell, he asked her half in jest, 
half in earnest, if she * would give him Coley.* 

" She did not say no, she felt that God was 
calling her first-bom to do His work in heathen 
lands. A year afterwards she died, but before 
that she had heard from Coley's own lips what 
he longed to do so soon as it was God's Will 
that he should give up his life to His service as 
a missionary. 

" I cannot tell you all the stories that are to 
be told of the brave boy's school life, but I 
must just find room for one of them here, be- 
cause it will show you, my lads, how boys can 
give up things and fight little battles for Christ, 
do in fact whatever He bids them do, even 
when they are living in the little world of a 
school. 

" Coley was a great hand at all manly sports, 
— grand at cricket and at foot-ball, and one of 
the most distinguished members of the "eleven, 
and of the boat-club. He was a capital com- 
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pam<m too, could sing a good song, and tell an 
amusing story as well as any one, and yet with 
all his love of fun and all his brightness he 
would never allow the shadow of anytiaDg ap- 
proaching to impurity or irreverence. 

*^ I am sorry to say, my lads, that some of 
those Eton boys were not as particular as Coley 
was, and one day when the eleven and eight of 
the boat's crew were dining together, he gave 
out that he should leave the table if any one 
attempted to sing an improper song. 

" One boy did attempt it, and young Patte- 
son started up and called out in a voice of 
thunder, ' If this does not stop I shall leave the 
room.* 

"Nothing daunted the youth continued his 
objectionable song, and then brave Coley got 
up, and, followed by a few other lads, he left 
the room. 

" It was just a little way of showing that he 
listened to the warning Voice, ' Whatsoever He 
saith unto you, do it' 

"Of course he was laughed at, of course 
there were those amongst the boys who took 
the offender's part, but Patteson was strong, 
and biuve, and firm to the end ; he demanded 
an apology for what he considered an insult to 
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all right feeling, and threatened if he did not 
receive it that he should leave the eleven. 
They could not afford to lose his services, the 
required apology was sent, and right had in this 
case triumphed over might 

" This is a simple story of schoolboy life, my 
lads, but the same spirit that made Coleridge 
Patteson listen to the Master's Voice then, and 
brave the anger and laughter of his companions 
by holding out as he did against wrong, was 
with him to the last, helping him to live the 
life of a Saint, and to die a martyr's death. 

" Thirteen years after the Eton boy had lis- 
tened to that sermon in New Windsor Church 
the Bishop of New Zealand came to England 
to plead for the Church which he had esta- 
blished there. 

"He spent a few days with Sir John Pat- 
teson. Coleridge had been ordained Deacon 
only a year before, and was working hard in a 
small country parish. The wish to be a mis- 
sionary was still the foremost wish of his heart, 
but his &ther was getting an old man, and he 
thought that perhaps it was not right for him 
to think of leaving England until the parent 
whom he so loved and honoured was taken to 
his rest. 
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'' Then came an interview with the Bishop, 
and he could not then help telling him how he 
longed for the life of a missionary, and what 
his reasons were for saying nothing about it 

''The two had a long, long talk, and the 
Bishop hardly took the young man's view of the 
case; he thought that if he was to give his life 
to the work it ought to be given in all the 
freshness of his youth and strength. 

'' Coleridge told his ^ivoiuite sister what had 
passed; the girl must have had something of 
her brother's strength of character in her ; for it 
must have been hard to give the advice she 
gave him^ hard to send away by her own word 
her_dearly loved companion. 

" She advised him to speak to his father, she 
told him that she thought the good old man 
ought to share something of the glory of the 
sacrifice. '[^So the son told his father of his heart's 
desire. 

" ' I can't let him go,' he said to his daughter 
in the first moment, when the thought of the 
parting]^from his firstborn came to him; then 
the next minute he exclaimed, ' God forbid that 
I should stop him.' 

" He did not stop him ; there was one more 
Christmas in the o\dl[vome,oT\^TCi.Qrt^¥.^v^hanY- 
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tide, when the thoughts of Coleridge and those 
who loved him best must have been about all 
the glory of taking the Gospel to the heathen 
people of those far away isles ; manifesting or 
sl\owing Jesus to those who sat in darkness, 
and who knew nothing of the great, great light 
that had come into the world. 

" It was in Lent that Coleridge Patteson, in 
company with the Bishop of New Zealand, left 
England for ever. 

** He bade those dear ones at home a loving 
good-bye, he picked a last primrose from his 
mother's grave, and then he set off to do what 
God had for so long told him to do ; he left 
his home and his country never to return. 

" The first year of Coleridge Patteson's life in 
New Zealand was spent for the most part on 
board a little schooner yacht called the * Southern 
Cross,' which some friends of the Mission in 
England had had built for the Bishop and sent 
out to him. 

"His work was a good deal amongst the 
sailors, and it was hardly what he had expected, 
hardly the missionary life for which he so pined, 
— but he did all that was required of him well 
and cheerfully, he was ever listening for the 
Voice which says, ' What He saith imto you, do 
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it,' and although his labours seemed compara- 
tively light and easy, he went in for them with 
all his heart, doing his duty with all his might. 

" At last, on Ascension Day, he started with 
Bishop Selwyn and some companions for the 
Melanesian Islands, where his life's labours were 
to b^in, where his life's blood was to be 
spilt 

" I cannot tell you in this Kttle story of his 
life of the different things Mr. Patteson did in 
all those different islands ; the people were for 
the most part savages, wearing no clothing of 
any kind, and looking with suspicion upon all 
white men; but somehow the Priest's loving, 
gentle manners won them over to believe in 
him, and in the September of that year the 
' Southern Cross' arrived at Auckland, the ca- 
pital of New Zealand, with some Melanesian 
boys on board her, who were to be Mr. Patte- 
son's especial charge. 

" It was hard work to set about teaching 
them, but he was very quick at picking up their 
language, and he made them love him dearly 
by his kindness, and then he set about telling 
them of the things of God. 

''He in his turn dearly loved his boys; his 
letters home were siways ixxW. cA ^^m^ ^svd he 
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was never so happy as when he could tell that 
one or other of them had been baptized 

" There was a great honour in store for Cole- 
ridge Patteson in the early part of the year 1861, 
just seven years after he left England. .On S. 
Matthias' Day he was consecrated at Auckland 
the first Bishop of Melanesia. 

"In the next year the news of his father's 
death came to him, bringing with it mingled 
grief and joy — ^grief at the loss of such a parent, 
joy "because he knew that his loss was indeed 
the dear old Judge's unspeakable gain. 

" The very day upon which he heard the sad 
news from England, two boys, Edwin Nobbs 
and Fisher Young, offered themselves as helpers 
in his missionary work, and very sweetly he 
said that it reminded him of the promise : * In- 
stead of thy fathers, thou shalt have children.' 

" I must not forget to tell you that the * South- 
em Cross' had been wrecked, and now a new 
* Southern Cross' was sent out from England, — 
and there was great joy amongst all the Chris- 
tians. But afterwards came great sorrow; fever 
broke out in the Melanesian College, and six 
out of twenty-seven of the lads Bishop Patteson 
loved so well, and watched over so carefully^ 
were taken away. 
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It was very hard for him when he next went 
to the islands to have to tell the parents that 
the children they had trusted to him were gone 
to the other land ; he need not have feared, — 
one poor man wept bitterly, but he said, *It is 
well, Bishop, he died well, I know you did all 
you could, it is all well.' 

'' Sometimes the lives of the missionaries were 
in great jeopardy; but they never thought of 
themselves. 

" I told you how a boy named Fisher Young 
had offered himself to help the Bishop in his 
work ; I will tell you now something about the 
brave lad's end. 

" The Bishop went to an island called Santa 
Cruz, and when his boat was about fifteen yards 
from the shore the natives began to shoot at 
them. Edwin Nobbs and Fisher Young, who 
were rowing, were both wounded ; it was won- 
derful how any one escaped. 

" They reached the schooner, and the Bishop 
dressed the boys' wounds, and their patience 
and calmness in all their suffering was beautiful 
to see. 

" One morning Fisher said to the Bishop, * I 
can't think what makes my jaws so stiff.' 

"The faithful s\vep\veid'?» V'^'axX. 'sasik within 
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him at the words ; he knew what it meant, the 
boy had lock-jaw, and all chance of his recovery 
was gone. 

" His agony was terrible, but through it all 
he thanked God, and prayed for patience ; and 
when the last day came he said, *Kiss me. 
Bishop j I am very glad I was doing my duty ; 
tell my father, he will be so glad.' And then 
he talked of the angels, and the Melanesian 
boy — surely a boy martyr — went to sing God's 
praises on the other shore. 

" A few days more, and Edwin too died in 
the Bishop's arms, and another who had endured 
and been faithful to the end, swelled the ranks of 
the great army who wait until the Judgment 
Day before the Golden Altar. 

" And now I must not speak any more of 
other$; I could tell you countless stories of 
the Bishop's boys, but I must hurry on and tell 
you how the end came to the Shepherd of that 
far away flock. 

" Some white sailors had been very cruel to 
the poor blacks, and when two canoes went out 
to one of their ships, they deliberately upset 
them, and beat the five men who were in them 
with oars and tomahawks, and gave their bodies 
to the sharks. 
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'' I need not tell you the rage of the islanders 
at this wanton act of cruelty. 

" Well, it was just after this that the Bishop 
and his friends cruising about the Santa Cruz 
group in the ' Southern Cross/ came upon an 
island called Mekapu, where they had already 
been several times before. 

"The sun was shining upon it brightly, the 
tdue sea was sparkling in all its gloty, and four 
canoes were lying at anchor, as the ' Southern 
Cross' tried to make for the shore. 

" The Bishop sat on the deck of the schooner, 
his heart full of love for the poor islanders, and 
then he ordered a boat to be lowered, and he 
put some presents for the natives into it, then 
getting in himself he bade the men row towards 
the canoes. 

" They did so, and the black men, who knew 
the Bishop well, asked- him to get into one of 
their canoes, and row to shore. 

" He always trusted himself to God ; he had 
no fear for himself, and in his usual bright cor- 
dial manner he accepted their offer, and the 
last his own people saw of him was landing on 
the slimy beach. 

"The boat in the meantime was hovering 
about near the ol\vet e^ivo^^ \ \q\vec^ 's^w^^^^is^ 
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a volley of arrows rose into the air, and fell 
amongst the Bishop's friends. 

" They were all more or less wounded ; Mr. 
Atkin, one of the party, had the sharp arrow 
taken out of his flesh when he reached the 
'Southern Cross,' and then he insisted upon 
going back to the shore to look for his Bishop. 
He chose his crew, and went ; in the distance 
two canoes were seen rowing towards the boat. 

" One soon went back ; the other one which 
was empty drifted towards them. They could 
not make out what it meant ; for although there 
was no one in the second canoe, they could see 
that it contained a heap of something, they 
knew not what. 

"And then as they drew nearer to it, one 
of them exclaimed, 'Those are the Bishop's 
shoes.' 

" They had come up to the canoe by this 
time, and they lifted the bundle wrapped in 
native matting into the boat, and as they did so 
there was a savage yell from the shore. 

"Do you know, my lads, what it was that 
they found in that bundle ? It was that dear 
Bishop's dead body. 

" They took it back to the vessel, and laid it 
across the skylight, and there was a ^weet smile 
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upon his face that made one think of the mar- 
tyrs of old. 

"Some one amongst the savage crowd had 
cared for the saint of God, and had tried to pay 
some reverence to the body, for upon his breast 
was a palm leaf, and reverently, almost honour- 
ably the corpse was dressed. 

" Yes, he was gone from them, — gone perhaps 
to show them the way, to pray for them better 
there where he could more clearly see all their 
needs than he had done when he was living 
amongst them, and working and struggling for 
them. 

" They laid the Martyr Bishop to his rest in 
the deep blue ocean ; and there he rests until the 
day, when the sea shall .give up her dead. 

" Mr. Atkin kept well for some days, but on 
the following Sunday whilst he was celebrating 
the Holy Mysteries he began to stumble and 
hesitate over his words; and those who saw 
the fatal sign knew that his hour had come. 
Stephen, too, a faithful black boy, who had been 
hurt by the arrows on the day when the Bishop 
went to the Land of Light, was lying in his 
death agony. 

" There was much suffering to be endured 
before they went to )6m V\v^vt M.^^\.^x^ h\it they 
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bore it bravely as Christian men should, and on 
S. MichaeFs Day they were buried at the same 
time in the fathomless depths of the sea, where 
Coleridge Patteson too had found a peaceful 
grave. 

"It was the middle of October when the 
* Southern Cross' went back to Norfolk Island, 
and the people when they saw the white sails 
in the distance, were very glad, because they 
thought their dear Bishop was coming back to 
them. 

" And then their hearts sank within them, for 
they noticed that the flag was half-mast high. 
Another hour and the worst was told, — ay, was 
it the worst ? was it not rather the very best news 
that could have come to them ? that news that 
the faithful shepherd liad gone to the beautiful 
country, for which he had longed and pined, 
gone to pray for- them with all the Saints and 
all the Martyrs. 

" And now, my boys, my story is told ; do you 
see the lesson it teaches us all ?" 

" Yes, sir, to do whatever Jesus tells us." 

"Right, to listen for His Voice, and go 
where He bids us, to think only of His Glory, 
to care only for the spread of His King- 
dom. 
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'^ My lads, we can all in one sense be mis- 
sionaries ; we can by our life and conversation 
show others what Christians should do, how 
they should live; this is what I want of you; 
you have been well taught, trained in the 
Church's belief, made one with Jesus in His 
own most Holy Sacrament Go then amongst 
those who are poor and neglected and ignorant, 
and show them how you love the Master Whom 
you profess to serve. 

" It was thus that the Saints and Martyrs of 
old won souls to Christ ; it was thus that our 
Martyr Bishop brought the heathen people of 
those Melanesian Islands to the foot of the 
Cross. 

"Dear boys, will you at this Epiphany-tide 
ask God to spread His Kingdom over all the 
world, and will you try to spread that Kingdom 
by the example of holy living which Christian 
lads ought to set ?" 



Blow on, Thou mighty Wind, 
The cloven tongues descending. 
Fanned by Thy dewy breath shall blaze and bum, 
A sacred flame unending. 
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Soon shall that fire behold 
Vile earth transformed to fine wrought gold ; 

And gloom of shadowy night, 
That flame shall kindle into light. 
Therefore, Thou mighty Wind, blow on. 

Blow on, Thou mighty Wind, 
And waft to realms unbounded 
The notes of faith and hope and tender love, 
The Gospel trump has sounded. 
Those sweetly piercing tones 
That charm all wars, and tears, and groans, 

Through earth, and sea, and sky. 
Upon Thy rushing wings shall fly ; 
Therefore, Thou mighty Wind, blow on ! 

Blow on. Thou mighty Wind, 
For tempest-toss*d and lonely. 
The Church upon the rolling billows rides. 
And trusts in Thy breath only. 
She spreads her swelling sails 
For Thee to fill with favouring gales, 

Till through the stormy sea. 
Thou bring her home where she should be. 
Therefore, Thou mighty Wind, blow on I 

Blow on. Thou mighty Wind, 
On hearts contrite and broken. 
And bring in quickening power the gracious words 
That Jesus* lips have spoken. 
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Lo ! then, from death and sleep. 
The listenii^ souls to life shall leap ; 

Then love shall leign below. 
And joy the whole wide world overflow, 
Therefore, Thou mighty Wind, blow on ! 



"VENGEANCE IS MINE." 



CSirli duntiap after tSe (tpipf^mpi 



" If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give 
him drink ; for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire 
on his head." 

" f^ I VE it him well, Stanley, don't spare him ; 

^^ go it, old fellow, that's it ; another rotmd 
and you'll come off victorious." This was what 
one side said. 

" Hold on, Robinson, don't give in, you'll 
beat him yet." This was what the other side 
said. 

There was a fight going on in the playground 
of Hickleigh school, and Stanley and Robinson, 
the two lads who had had a quarrel, were settling 
it in a way that was forbidden by the rules of 
the school. 

Stanley's side was by far the strongest, you 

J. 1^ 
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could see tbat at a ^ance; amongst the fifty or 
sixty lads assembled on that cold January day, 
forty at least backed him up, whilst the others 
tried with all their might to encourage Ro- 
binson. 

It is not a ^vourable moment in which to 
make the acquaintance of the combatants, but 
we must do so nevertheless. 

Robert Stanley was a strong bright-looking 
fellow, of some thirteen or fourteen years old; 
a very fair type of an English country boy, with 
blue eyes and rosy cheeks, and curly hair, and 
a generally good-tempered expression Upon his 
young £ace. 

That expression was not there now you may 
be quite sure; there was nothing to be seen 
upon the boyish features but anger and ha- 
tred and all uncharitableness, and as he dealt 
blow after blow on Robinson with steady im- 
erring aim, shouts of applause rang through 
the wintry air, and then there came upon the 
lad's face a look of triumph, which, some- 
how, was almost more painful to see than that 
angry fierce expression which we have already 
noticed. 

Charlie Robinson, " Miss Charlie" as he was 
generally called by Vv\s schoolfellows, was a 
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striking .contrast to his antagonist; he was a 
little pale delicate boy, with grey eyes and light 
lank flaxen hair, and a look upon his face that 
seemed to tell that, young though he was, (he 
was just thirteen,) something of sorrow and of 
trouble had come into his life. 

He was calmer than the other ; true his usually 
pale cheeks were flushed, and his eyes shone 
with a strange imwonted fire, but even as he gave 
back blow for blow, and astonished a good many 
of the spectators by his courage, it seemed as 
though he was heartily ashamed of what he was 
doing. 

Once he turned roimd to the boy who stood 
nearest him. 

" I don't think I can go on, Allen," he said. 

"Humbug! you'll be disgraced for ever, if 
you don't fight it out." 

And he did fight it out ; no one ever quite 
knew how it happened, but Stanley was down 
upon the grotmd, the blood streaming from his 
mouth, and Robinson with that bright light in 
his eye still, but not one bit eager, not one bit 
triumphant, stood over him. "Confess it was 
a lie," he said, " confess that you never saw me 
steal anything off the Christmas tree, and I'll 
forgive you and let you go." 
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Thefidknhoo wasnocoiiaid; hehadmade 
a statement which in the main he bdieved to 
be tru^ and he was not going to retract because 
he had been beaten. 

** I saw you with the missing boc^ in your 
hand, I know that," he answared ; ^ I can't say 
more or less, &cts are against yon." 

The boys turned to see how Robinscm took 
this, whether or not he was prepared to deny 
the deliberate charge against his hcmesty. 

They were not prepared for what th^ saw, 
even those who had taken Stanl^s side of the 
question when the fight b^an, had not for one 
moment believed " Miss Charlie" guilty of the 
crime of which he was accused. 

Now he stood, relaxing his hold of Robert, 
whilst the colour died out of his face, and left 
it of a leaden grey hue, and his knees trembled, 
and he clenched his hands nervously, and looked 
round to see how he could get away ; but there 
had been a ring formed, and the chances of 
escape seemed small There was not one 
amongst those Hickleigh boys then who did not 
change his mind, and believe Charlie Robinson 
to be a thief. 

He had never been popular in the school, 
and boys and girVs, a^) ^xi^ ^kv^c^ ^nd women 
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too, are very apt to jump at conclusions, when 
those conclusions happen to suit them, and to 
bear out their preconceived opinions. 

They had always thought poor Charlie a sneak 
and a coward, and although he had just shown 
them that he certainly was not the latter, their 
conviction, that anyhow part of their judgment 
of him had been right, impressed itself strongly 
upon their minds, as they saw him standing 
there pale and trembling, the very picture of 
guilt and of despair. 

" Let me go," he said, feebly, " I don't feel well." 

They had not the smallest intention of letting 
him go, and there is no telling how it might have 
ended, and how many more fights might have 
taken place on that January day, had not a 
manly tread sounded upon the crisp gravel, and 
a manly voice exclaimed in indignant tones, 
" What is all this ?" 

** The Master," passed from mouth to mouth ; 
and the next minute, Mr. Horton (that was the 
Master's name) stood in the midst of the ring, 
with an expression of mingled anger and sorrow 
upon his usually kind grave face. 

Robert Stanley was upon his feet in an in- 
stant, standing with swollen cheeks and bleeding 
mouth, in the centre of the group. 
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"What is aU this, I say?" 

No one answered ; on the whole those Hick- 
leigh village boys were a brave manly set of 
young fellows, and not one of them liked to be 
the first to accuse either of their companions. 

" Stanley," and some of the little fellows trem- 
bled as the Master spoke, and remarked to each 
other in whispers that his voice sounded for all 
the world, like the roll of thunder. " Stanley, I 
believe you are the elder of the two by a few 
months, I command you to speak." 

" If you please, sir, it was about the tree and 
the book." 

Mr. Horton frowned ; he did not care for that 
subject to be named, it had been the one blot 
upon all the Christmas-tide joy. 

" The tree and the book," he repeated, " what 
could that possibly have to do with you or with 
Robinson ?" 

Dead silence, so that you could have heard a 
pin drop, only broken by the moaning sound of 
the wintry wind, as it echoed through the bare 
leafless trees. 

And once more came the words, " I command 
you to speak." 

" If you please, sir, I saw him with the book 
in bis hand." 
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Mr. Horton did not share the boys' opinion 
regarding Charlie; if there was one of his 
scholars whom he loved better than another, it 
was the little pale delicate lad, who never, since 
he had been at school, had given him one mO". 
mentis trouble, and who he knew was so good 
at home, to his widowed mother. 

"Why do you bring forward this accusation 
now?" he said; "if you had anything to say, 
you ought to have said it at the time." 

Robert hung his head and looked foolish. 

" Speak, sir, at once ; tell me your reason for 
bringing such a charge against Robinson, to-day." 

" I heard him tell another chap, that he meant 
to try for the prize this half, and I said that it 
wasn't a likely thing a thief would get it." 

Just the faintest shadow of a sneer was upon 
Mr. Hortqn's face as he heard the boy's words, 
but he did not say all that was in his mind then, 
for there was not a doubt that Robert was suf- 
fering severely from the effects of his thrashing, 
and the Master was too really kind-hearted to 
hit a fellow when he was down, besides he had 
not the smallest doubt that the whole thing was 
a fabrication, said only with intent to teaze and 
aggravate, and that Charlie, by a single word, 
would be able to establish his innocence. 
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" Now, Robinson," he said, " it is your turn 
to speak; did you strike the first blow?" 

" Yes, sir, I am very sorry." 

"You ought to be; you know my strict com- 
mands upon this subject ; 1 will deal with you 
by-and-by ; but before you go home to dinner I 
will let you say what you have to say about this 
affair of the book.'' 

Every eye was turned upon the poor fellow 
then, but he did not see those eager expectant 
glances ; he was looking down upon the ground ; 
then for a moment he lifted his Scotch cap firom 
his head, and after a moment's pause he looked 
up and said very clearly, but very hesitatingly, 
" I did not steal the book, sir." 

" And it was never in your hand." 

" Yes, sir, it was." 

" How came it off the table ? did you take it ?" 

" No," and now the boy's voice was loud and 
dear, "no, sir, I. never went near the table, I 
did not take one single thing from it." 

Mr. Horton looked puzzled. " And yet you 
confess that the book was in your hand ; tell us 
how it came there." 

" If you please, sir, don't ask me." 

" My boy, I must ask you, and you must an- 
swer me." 
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" I cannot, sir, I never can ; not if you were 
to keep me here for a week — not if you were 
to beat me until I died." 

Charlie's manner wa^ perfectly respectful, and 
Mr. Horton, as he looked at his fiavourite, 
thought that somewhere or other he had seen 
a picture of a martyr, whose face looked as the 
boy's did at that minute. 

" I am neither going to keep you here nor to 
beat you, Robinson," he answered, trying to be 
cold and hard, and yet feeling a strange yearn- 
ing tenderness towards the widow's little son, 
" but I shall have a duty, a very painful duty to 
perform if you persist in your refusal to tell the 
whole truth, I shall have to send you away from 
the school." 

Charlie did not answer; one of the boys who 
stood near him $aid afterwards that he thought 
he heard him say, " poor mother," and then he 
looked up again quite bravely, and spoke so that 
all might hear him. 

" I am very sorry, sir, but I cannot do it." 

" Then, there is no more to be said at pre- 
sent," answered Mr. Horton ; " you may go now, 
Charlie." 

And Charlie passed out of the playground 
with bent head, and when he lifted the latch of 
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hB "MiiTi^v <fiit^i^^ diae was the usibI loving 
giectnig ica^ fis^ imn, the sveet gende £bce 
b^*uft"g down tx> faizii tobekssecL 
** ModieCr I^ sent snpaj fitsm schooL'' 
**Chariie, don^ jdoe alxxit such dmigSy my 



But dien die looked into ins hcc and saw 
diat it was no jok^ bat real sober texnUe 
trndL 

He told her all; hedidnotsedktoq»iehim- 
selfj or to hide finom her diat he had struck the 
fiist UoWy and he said to her as he had said in 
the i^ajgroond, that die missing book had been 
in his hand, bat to her, as to them, he stoatly 
declined to say how it came there. 

'* Mother, darling, don't ask me," ¥ras all he 
said, and somehow she could not find it in her 
heart to press the sabject 

The Master called that afternoon, and to- 
wards evening the Vicar was at Mrs. Robinson's 
cottage, but not a word was to be got out of 
Charlie, other than he had said before. 

" My boy, is any one else concerned in it ?" 
asked the Vicar ; and again came the piteous 
entreaty, 

" Please don't ask me, I cannot, must not 
tell/' 
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We must go back a little in our story and see 
how all this state of things came about in Hick- 
leigh school 

Charlie, as we have already said, was the only 
son of his mother, and she was a widow. Ro- 
bert Stanley had a father and mother, and bro- 
thers and sisters at home, and it was only three 
weeks before that January day of which we have 
been speaking that his eldest brother Jim, a 
wild, heedless, harum-scarum lad, who had 
caused much trouble and anxiety to his parents, 
had gone away from his native village to enlist 
as a soldier. 

There was hardly any one in all Hickleigh 
who had a good word to say for Jim Stanley ; 
perhaps the only people who ever spoke well of 
the mischievous, high-spirited, but very good- 
natured lad, were Widow Robinson and her boy 
Charlie. 

Those two owed Jim a heavy debt of grati- 
tude. It chanced one autumn night that Charlie 
had gone to the neighbouring town, and a fire 
broke out in his mother's cottage. She was ill 
in bed, unable to move from the little room up- 
stairs. The flames were making their way up 
the staircase, when Jim, who was passing at the 
time, was the first to see what must inevitably 
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hjypen. He gave the alarm, and then he 
rushed bravely through the fire and lifted the 
sick woman in his strong arms and carried her 
into a nei^bour's house. 

He ran away then, not waiting to be thanked, 
and when Charlie that evening succeeded in 
catchhig him, and in trembling tones told him 
how they blessed him for his bravery, he turned 
off sharply, muttering, "'twas only a fellow's 
duty." 

And thus it was that Charlie and his mother 
would jieither hear, nor speak one word against 
Jim Stanley. 

Christmas came, and there was a school feast 
and a Christmas tree, and the day of the enter- 
tainment was the day fixed for Jim's departure 
from Hickleigh. 

He was to go by an evening train, and al- 
though he generally professed to despise all 
school festivities, he made his way with the 
others to the great bam where the children 
were eating plum cake to their heart's content. 

There had been great excitement amongst 

them all, for the last fortnight. They were going 

to give Mr. Horton a Christmas present, and 

the Vicar had chosen for them a beautifully 

illustrated edition oi " ^. T\iqxCv^ V ^L^mi^is." 
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It was given into Harry Allen's, the senior 
boy's hands, and he put it on the table which 
stood under the Christmas tree, and every one 
saw it there, and wondered what the master 
would think of it, and how he would like their 
Vicar's choice. 

It was agreed that it was not to be presented 
to him imtil all the children had had their 
prizes and presents. 

There was a great deal of unavoidable bustle, 
a great noise, and in the midst of it all Charlie 
Robinson, who had some work to do at the 
doctor's every evening, and who had not been 
able to be present at the feast, arrived, and 
stood by himself in the doorway. 

He wanted to wish Jim Stanley good-bye, 
and he had heard from his father that he was 
in the bam, and was to start in five minutes. 

"I'll not go in amongst the crowd until I 
have seen him," mused Charlie, and just at that 
minute Jim appeared, holding in his hand a 
paper parcel. 

" Take care of this for a minute, Charlie," 
he said, " I want to give mother a last kiss." 

All unsuspiciously the boy tpok the square 
package into his hand, not thinking for the 
moment what its contents might be. The next 
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minute Jim was at his side again, and as he 
gave the parcel back to him, the paper Hew on 
one side, and showed the bright red edges of 
the beautiful book. Charlie was too astonished 
to speak. 

" Charlie boy," said Jim, " I know the cha- 
racter I'm taking away with me, promise me 
that youll not help to blacken it." 

"Oh, Jim, how could I when you saved 
mother's life ?" 

Another moment and he was gone, and 
Charlie stood where he had left him too stag- 
gered and bewildered to move or speak. 

Soon there was a clamour in the bam, a hum 
of angry, indignant voices, a search for the 
missing book, all of course in vain, and from 
that hoiur until the day of the fight in the play- 
ground, not one word further had transpired 
about it. Its strange disappearance had been 
the general topic of conversation, but no one 
had ever dared to tax any of those assembled 
on that night in the bam, with theft or dis- 
honesty. 

Oh what dreary days those were that followed 

Charlie's dismissal from the school. How hard 

he and his mother tried Xo V^^^ u^ \ \saw brave 
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they attempted to be, and how signally they 
failed. 

One evening the poor lad went home and 
laid his head upon the table, and cried as though 
he would cry his heart away. 

"Oh, mother, mother, the doctor has sent 
me away. He says he can't have a thief about 
his house. It was Robert that told him about 
it. He went there this morning and made a 
row about his lip. I wish I had hurt him ever 
so much more, that I do ; only let me catch 
him again and I'll have my revenge." 

"Charlie, Charlie, my darling, don't speak 
like that." 

"But I must, mother. See what he has 
done ; taken the bread out of our mouths, cost 
me my place. There's no one here who will 
employ me, they will all be like the doctor, 
afraid to take a thief into their service." 

" My boy, I'll work for us both." 

All that was manly in the boy irose within 
him as she spoke. He jumped up from his seat 
and put his arm round her, and with all the 
childlike look gone out of his young face, he said, 

"Mother, would it break your heart to go 
away from this place ?" 

" No, Charlie, I'd go anywhere with you, but 
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mi^t it not be better to live it down, to bide 
where we are ?" 

*' Let us ask the Vicar," answered Charlie ; 
''he win tell us what is best for us to do." 

And they asked him, and he saw no help for it 

" Unless you will tell all the truth, Charlie, 
and so prove yourself imux^nt" 

'' I cannot do it, sir." 

So it was settled they were to go, and the 
place Mrs. Robinson fixed iq)on as her future 
home was Loftsea, a seaport town some twenty 
miles from Hickleigh, where she had a brother 
settled, who might help to find the boy some 
work. 

It was the Sunday after the fight, the third 
Sunday aftef the glad feast of the Epiphany, 
and in two more days Charlie and his mother 
were going to their new home. 

The Vicar of Hicklei^ took for his text on 
that Sunday morning those words of the epistle, 
"Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord." 

There is not space in this littie tale to tell all 
he said about the forgiveness of injuries, but 
these were the last words of his sermon — 

" My children, if any one has done you a 
WTOngf if you feeV iiw^iane^ \.o \i^ ^mgry and to 
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have your revenge, I ask you before you leave 
this Church to-day, to give up your angry feel- 
ings, to offer them upon the holy Altar as a 
reasonable, holy, and living service. Give them 
to God ; to Him belongs the vengeance. He will 
fight for you in His own way, and in His own 
good time, all that was wrong shall seem right. 

" And for you there is something to do. If 
opportunity should offer, if you should come in 
the way of those who have injured you by 
thought, word, or deed, then- do them all the 
good you can. Give up your life if need be for 
those who have despitefully used you. For 
Jesus, the Incarnate God, was manifested to us 
at this blessed Epiphany-tide, to show to us the 
great lesson of forgiveness of injuries." 

That night coming out of Church Charlie 
Robinson followed Robert Stanley to the door 
of his house. 

" Bob, forgive me for striking that blow the 
other day ; never mind what you said, I began 
the fight." 

And Bob only turned away, and w'ould not 
hold out his hand to the boy he had so griev- 
ously injured. 

Five years have passed since that Third Sun- 
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day after the Epiphany when the Vicar of 
Hickleigh preached that sermon which had 
made Charlie Robinson, before the holy Altar, 
ask God's help to forgive his enemy. 

The scene has changed from the sweet 
country village of Hickleigh to the bustling 
town of Loftsea. Again it is a Simday night, 
again it is the Third Sunday after the Epiphany, 
and a mother and son sit in a snug little room, 
and listen to the raging of the wintry wind, to 
the wailing of the pitiless sea. 

The mother is as sweet looking as ever, and 
there is a bright, happy expression upon her 
face as she glances towards the fine-looking 
young man, who is sitting opposite to her, for 
our old friend Charlie has grown into a fine- 
looking young man, a son of whom iny mother 
might well be proud. 

And then as there came a mighty gust of 
wind through the closed windows and down 
the chimney, the tears stood in the widow's 
eyes, and she laid her hand lovingly on her 
boy's arm and said, 

" I am afraid you may be out to-night, my 
darling." 

" Yes, mother, dear, I dare say I may, but it 
in]] be all right, it \s s\ai^ x.o\i^ ^^^t." 
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" I know that, Charlie, and all the time you 
are gone, if you have to go, I'll think of this 
morning when we knelt together at the Altar of 
God." 

Charlie's only answer was a smile, and then 
he got up and brought out the bread and cheese 
for supper, and as he ate his share heartily, he 
said, 

"I should like to hear of those at home 
sometimes, mother." 

" And so should I, my boy ; the last news 
that came was a year ago, and that told us that 
Robert Stanley had gone to sea." 

" Poor Bob !" 

The mother sighed, and by way of changing 
the conversation she said, " I sometimes think I 
should like to see Jim again." 

She could not account for the expression 
that came upon her son's face as he started up 
and said, 

" It is the one wish of my heart to see Jim 
once more." 

She had not time to express her astonishment 
at his words, or to ask him the reason of them, 
for above the roaring of the wind, above the 
raging of the sea, rose all sharp and dear the 
noise of a gun. 
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he himself was struck by a falling mast, and 
I*m afraid there's not much hope for him." 

They carried him to his mother's house, and 
for three weeks she watched over him, fearing 
that her treasure would be taken from her. 

She was not alone in her watch. Robert 
Stanley hardly ever left his preserver's side. 

" IVe something to say to him," he used to 
say, '^ Jim's dead, I saw him in the hospital at 
Malta, and Charlie's name is cleared." 

There came a day, when pale and thin, but 
strangely happy, Charlie, and his mother, and 
Robert Stanley appeared at Hickleigh, and soon 
all the people knew that Jim, poor harum- 
scarum Jim, had been tempted to take that 
book from the table, and to sell it for two or 
three shillings. 

"He was penitent at the last," said Bob, 
" and he said I was to clear Charlie's character. 
Poor chap, he was too ill for me to tell him how 
/ had helped to blacken it." 

Another Epiphany-tide and Robert stood in 
the little room in Loftsea, and from his sailor's 
jacket he drew an illuminated text, "Vengeance 
is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord." 

" I've saved up my money to buy this," he 
said. 
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And Charlie grasped his hand, and half-an- 
hour afterwards the two were kneeling side by 
side in Church, just as they had knelt often in 
the days of their boyhood. 

Robert was to start for China the next day. 
He had been at home for a whole year ; he had 
been seized with rheumatic fever just as he was 
about to rejoin his ship after he had cleared 
Charlie's character. All thought that he would 
die, but God in His mercy raised him up to 
redeem all the wasted years of the past 

Those days and months of acute suffering 
had not been in vain. Robert looked into his 
own heart then, searched deep down into depths 
which he had never before fathomed, and helped 
by God's grace, he found there all the envy and 
selfishness which had marred the many good 
qualities which had made him so popular 
amongst his companions, found them, and de- 
termined at any cost to uproot them. 

He told the Vicar all that was in his mind, 
told him how he had always felt jealous of 
Charlie, and how pleased he was to be able to 
say something against him. 

He was very humble and penitent, and 
when Christmas came he knelt at the Altar 
of [GoJ>^ and bioM^X. \.o \>cift xcAXL^er-bed of 
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the Holy Child the offering of a contrite 
spirit. 

And after that day, which he told Charlie 
afterwards was the happiest in all his life, he 
found his way to Loftsea and gave the brave 
lad, who had once been his enemy, that present 
of the illuminated text. 

And now letters come from over the seas to 
Charlie and his mother full of love and tender- 
ness, from poor dead Jim's young brother. 

And Charlie can bear to think of Jim now, 
for Robert had told him how the brave but 
erring lad had sought God's mercy at the last, 
and how the end of the short life had been full 
of sorrow, but Charlie humbly hoped that the 
sorrow had brought joy with it, that the sharp 
discipline of penance had led poor harum- 
scarum Jim to the Land of Rest 

And we too have to learn the lesson that 
Epiphany-tide teaches us, we too must bring to 
God holy offerings at this glad Festival, when 
we are especially thinking of the Incarnate 
Life, the life that Jesus lived for us on 
earth. 

It may be that some feeling of anger, or pride, 
or jealousy is lurking in our hearts ; let us root it 
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up now, lay it at the feet of the Holy CI 
the Manger at Bethlehem, and ask Hii 
Lord of all meekness and love, to te^ 
for His sake to offer ourselves, our sou 
bodies, as reasonable, holy, and living sa< 
unto Him. 
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